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SONG. 


BY ROSE MILLS POWERS. 
Oh, love in youth is brave as Mars— 
Sing, sweetheart, sing with me! 
He walks with head amid the stars 
And feet upon the sea, 
And thinking thoughts as deep, 
As deep— 
As all eternity! 
But Love, grown old, spurs not apace, 
But homeward wends his way; 
The world has grown a weary place 
And Love is spent and gray ; 
God grant him there one fond sweet face 
To cheer the end of day! 
One fond and faithful face, 
Sweetheart— 
To cheer the end of day! 
—Good Housekeeping. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Rev, Anna H. Shaw was elected presi- 
ident of the National American W.S. A., 
and Mrs. Catt vice-president. All the 
other officers were reélected except Mrs. 
Coggeshall,-who declined to stand. Dr. 
Cora Smith Eaton was chosen in her 
place. The invitation of the Lewis and 
Clarke Exposition was accepted to hold 
the next National Convention in Portland, 
Oregon. : 





-_-- 


The argument made by Ex-Governor 
Long in support of the bill to extend mu- 
nicipal suffrage to women, at the hearing 
given by the Committee on Election Laws 
of the Massachusetts House, bas been print- 
ed in a number of leading newspapers. 
It is needless to say that the opinions of 
Mr. Long command a degree of consider- 
ation far beyond that given to the utter- 
ances of any leader representing the re- 
monstrants. An editorial in the New 
Haven Register in which Mr. Long’s speech 
is quoted and commented upon at length 
Says: 

We have always taken the view tbat in 
the end the right of suffrage would be ex- 
tended to women as property rights have 
been, but preceding the grant would bea 
‘ong and desultory controversy, turning 
Principally upon the thoroughly false no- 
tion that there is an indelicacy in a wo- 
man casting a ballot. This is not alone a 
man’s view, for many women share in it, 





but it is impressive only in so far as wo- 
man’s view makes itso. As for the fear- 
fulness of men, it is a trifle absurd in 
view of the fact that they are not over 
sensitive in the matter of delicacy where 
women are even more personally con- 
cerned than they would be as voters. The 
question should by common consent be 
reduced to one of right, and all emotional 
and sentimental! cousiderations should be 
eliminated. If it is right to grant uni- 
versal suffrage it should be granted as a 
matter of high principle, and whether the 
women want it, or neglect it if given, is 
of no consequence so far as the consistent 
attitude of the Government is coucerned. 
Mr. Long has done a public service in 
contributing to this rational understand- 
ing of the subject. 








——_? 


The debate on municipal suffrage for 
women occurred in the Massachusetts 
House on Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 16. 
Owing to a misunderstanding in regard to 
the time designated for action on the ad- 
verse report of the committee, the attend- 
ance was not as large as usual. The de- 
bate was opened by a brief speech by 
Mr. McManus of Natick, the dissenting 
member of the Committee on Election 
Laws, in behalf of suffrage for women. 
Mr. Luce of Somerville, chairman of the 
Committee on Election Laws followed at 
length in opposition. Mr. Ham of Boston 
and Mr. Robinson of Melrose spoke in 
fayor. The report of the committee, 
“leave to withdraw,’’ was then accepted. 


—_— oo 


Ellis Merejith of Denver, at the Nation. 
al Suffrage Convention, conducted a **Colo- 
rado Question Box,’’ and answered ques- 
tions in legard to woman snffrage in that 
State. In reply to the query, ‘‘Has woman 
suffrage cured the corruption of politics?”’ 
she told this story: A man far gone in 
delirium tremeps was brought to the hos- 


pital. The doctor examined him care- 
fully. The man asked, ‘Can you cure 
me?’ ‘“No,’’? answered the doctor, ‘but 


I can reduce the size of the snakes.’’ 
Equal suffrage has uot cured the corrup- 
tion of politics, but it has distiuctly re- 
reduced the size of the snakes. 


=_-—-— 





The date when the women of all Aus 
tralia first voted at a national election was 
Dec. 16, 1903, not Feb. 16, as it was given 
in last week’s WoMAN’S JOURNAL by a 
slip of the pen. 





How women voted in New South Wales 
is fully described in the Sydney Morning 
Herald of Dec. 17, 1903. It says: 


From early morning of the fine day till 
evening closed in, men and women came 
and went to and from the booths. Wom- 
en in groups, women singly, aud women 
with male escorts, some discussing poli- 
tics, but most thoughtfully silent till the 
ordeal was passed through. 


—_——- -—— 


The assertion ‘‘women do not want to 
vote’’ had been reiterated in New South 
Wales as positively as it has been in Mas- 
sachusetts. But the Herald’s reports from 
different parts of the city and State, and 
its dispatches from other States, show 
that women voted in large numbers. In 
some places the vote cast by women was 
larger than that cast by men. All the 
stock objections urged beforehand were 
refuted by actual experience. From an 
editorial in the Sydney Herald, reviewing 
the events of election day, we quote the 
following: 


For the first time in the history of the 
State women above the age of 21 years 
found themselves charged with the bur- 
den of full citizenship. They had become 
voters and electors, eligible for candida- 
ture for Parliament. In the light of yes- 
terday no one can dispute that woman 
has proved herself the equal of man in 
earnestness and intelligence. The vote 
cast by women was a great one. The wo- 
man’s vote and the woman voter were on 
their trial yesterday, and they emerged 
triumphantly. Their presence at the 
booths was a delightful factor in the 
day’s proceedings. Their champions in 
the fight for the franchise represented 
how they would purify politics. Those 
who would before hive disputed that 
must have been agreeably convinced yes- 
terday. The knowledge that women were 
about in the political world made political 
man more gentle, and there was practical- 
ly complete absence of drunkenness and 
of rowdyism round the booths. In one or 
two divisions there were classified voting 
boxes for men and women separately, but 
the scheme proved to be an excess of cau- 
tion. It was noticeable, too, that the 
women voted on each ballot, whilst in 
many cases men marked only the referen- 
dum paper and threw the others away. 
In such cases woman’s shrewdness sur- 
passed man’s, for she would not admit in- 
ability to make up her mind vn the quali- 
fications of the candidates. 





MBS. CATT’S ADDRESS. 


(Address of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt at the 
National Suffrage Convention in Washington, 
Feb. 11, 1904.] 

When the American Republic was new, 
and manhood suffrage represented a 
unique experiment in the history of gov- 
ernments, Lord Macaulay exclaimed in 
the confidence of deep conviction: 
‘“‘America will not live long. Whenever 
a government puts the ballot in the hands 
of her promiscuous citizens as America 
has done, it will not be long ere some 
Cesar or Napoleon among them will seize 
the reins of government and the republic 
become a monarchy.’’ He undoubtedly 
refiscted fairly the popular opinion of 
Europe in that day. There was sympathy 
with this point of view even in America. 
The heroes and leaders of democracy, and 
chief among them George Washington 
himself, not infrequently warned the peo- 
ple of perils which might yet arise to 
threaten the life of the young nation, 

The possible dangers, in the minds of 
these friends and critics of democracy, 
however, were all born of the fear of mili- 
tarism; and the warring Cw#sars and Na- 
poleons among mankind were appareptly 
the only suspected enemies. For so many 
centuries had men bowed in subservience 
before the thrones of kings and poten- 
tates, the world could not believe these 
same men could now stand erect and 
worthily wear the crown of the sovereign- 
ty of self-government. Nor could it be- 
lieve men would respect ‘‘the will of the 
majority’? without the military power of 
a centralized government to enforce it. A 
foreign foe, with larger army and navy, 
regarding the resources of the New Conti- 
nent with jealous eye, might invent ex- 
cuse for attack; the growth of sectional 
parties might lead to civil strife; an ad- 
venturous leader might take advantage of 
local differences of opinion, arouse a fol- 
lowing to arms, and overthrow the gov- 
ernment—these were the doubts the world 
held concerning democracy a hundred and 
fifty years ago. 

Since that day democracy has swept 
over the world, and has touched with its 
blessings every civilized nation. Men no 
longer bow in subservience before the 
thrones of kings. Kings there are still, 
but they have been shorn of their former 
power, and it is they who now bow before 
the majesty of the popular will. The 
gradual but certain disappearance of war- 
fare as a popular and satisfactory settle- 
ment of international differences, and the 
incoming of arbitration as a more civilized 
method, inspire us with the faith that our 
republic is no longer in danger from for- 
eign foes. The sectional strife has come 
and gone, and the Union remains more 
closely cemented than before. Despite 
the fact that the Rev. Lyman Abbott 
loudly proclaims his belief that at almost 
any time all voters may need a bayonet to 
defend their ballots, our people as a whole 
regard the opinion as a species of mental 
aberration, and scoff at the suggestion of 
ap internal military uprising. In fact, 
the possibilities of danger which appeared 
so real and probable a century ago have 
been left far behind by the progress of 
events. If any dangers threaten democ- 
racy, they are those unthought of a cen- 
tury ago. Manhood suffrage is no longer 
an experiment, but an established fact 
throughout the civilized world, and few 
remain to question its wisdom. The re- 
public is the undoubted government of 
the future. Where democracy does not 
exist, time will bring it. This is the 
modern view. ‘*The hands upon the dial 
of progress do not move backward,’’ aud 
men who have tested the liberty of the 
republic do not take kindly to the mon- 
archy again, but rather join the poet in 
the declaration, 


“T hate all kings, and caste, and rank of 
birth, 
For all the sons of men are sons of God.” 


Yet at the beginning of the Twentieth 
Century there are misgivings as to the 
future of democracy in the United States. 
These doubts do not pertain to its perma- 
nency, but rather to its practicability. 
There is no question of the justice of uni- 
versal suffrage, but of its expediency. 

It is said progress moves forward in 
cycles, or waves, and that, after every 
high tide of popular opinion which car- 
ried a reform, or a new idea, forward un- 
til it was anchored safely in law, there 
comes a never failing receding wave of 
conservatism, and of doubt as to fhe wis- 
dom of the preceding radicalism. How- 
ever that may be, a reactionary spirit is 
certainly creeping into popular opinion in 
America, and the conviction is growing 





that the suffrage has been extended too 
freely; that the principles of democracy 
have been applied too literally, and that 
problems of the most serious character 
have followed this cheapening of the bal- 
lot. As one man put it: ‘‘Democracy is 
bound to come, but we regard it as an 
impending doom which cannot be divert- 
ed, rather than a blessing to be wel- 
comed.’’ Man suffrage is not infrequent- 
ly pronounced a failure, and slurs at de- 
mocracy are common. The prevalence of 
political corruption is so well understood, 
yet is surrounded by so much mystery, 
that a suspicion of all elections and office- 
holders seems to exist in some minds. 
That there are honest politicians all ad- 
mit; the difficulty lies in separating the 
sheep from the goats, they look so very 
much alike. Extremists declare that’ 
American politics is a “dirty mire,’’ un- 
fit for deceat women, or even men, to 
enter. The woman suffragist meets this 
skepticism on every hand. The intelli- 
gent map and woman of to-day meets the 
argument for the enfranchisement of 
women with acquiescence. ‘We know 
you are right, we agree with you, but 
universal woman suffrage will only make 
a bad matter worse, and add to the ills 
which are already appalling; we must 
wait, till the ignorant have grown intelli- 
gent, the intelligent have grown honest, 
and politics the pure and exalted thing 
we picture it in our dreams.’’ The super- 
ficial merely reply, with a shrug of the 
shoulder: **Too many people are voting 
already.” 

If we should express in simple English 
the motives which too apparently control 
the average legislator and politician, it 
would be this: ‘‘We admit the justice of 
woman suffrage, but we don’t want wom- 
en in politics. Women have a spying 
fashion of finding out things which we 
don’t care to have them know. Our ma- 
chives are now in perfect order. We 
know exactly how to conduct an election; 
we don’t want the cogs stopped by the 
introduction of a wholly new class of vot- 
ers, whose party tendencies we do not 
know, and whose votes we may not be 
able to control, We have ambitions 
which we can carry out if things remain 
as they are; but if women came in, what 
would become of us? Nobody knows; 
therefore, while we are in, women must 
stay out; when we get out, other men 
may enfranchise women if they want to.”’ 

In fact, our daily experience should lead 
us to conclude that the majority of the 
intelligent people of the United States be- 
lieve in the justice of woman suffrage, 
and that the thirty-six years of education 
are bearing abundant fruitage. Our 
movement, however, is caught fast be- 
tween the upper millstone of the reaction 
against democracy and the nether mill- 
stone of vanishing traditions. This should 
be sufficient excuse for a careful inquiry 
into the causes of the reactionary spirit, 
the existence of which must be apparent 
to the most superficial student of our 
history. 

The problems which awakened doubt at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century 
were: Will a determined minority, dissat- 
isfied with the results of an election, sub- 
mit to the will of an honest majority? 
Will a handful of people, without an army 
and a navy, and with empty treasuries, 
be able to withstand a foreign foe? The 
problems at the beginning of the twenti- 
eth century are: Will an indifferent, inac- 
tive majority correct the evils fostered by 
a dishonest minority? Will a great na- 
tion, rich and powerful, of vast popula- 
tion, be able to ferret out the insidious 
influences of corruption which work in 
darkness and in secret, yet threaten to 
disease the very vitals of the repub- 
lic? 

When Maeaulay uttered his skepticism 
against ‘‘the ballot in the hands of promis- 
cuous citizens,”’ the suffrage in the United 
States was based upon a property qualifi- 
cation. No reformer had arisen to plead 
that the ballot should be placed in the 
hands of the irresponsible non-taxpayer,”’ 
as he was afterwards called. No one had 
dreamed that the Negro and Indian would 
one day be welcomed to the political priv- 
ileges of the government. The liberty of 
the new republic inspired men to good 
citizenship, and the fact that the govern- 
ment was an experiment, which was be- 
ing regarded with curiosity and doubt by 
the great world, proved an exhilarating 
influence to promote its durability and 
permanence. Looking backward, we won- 
der that the world could doubt, when cir- 
cumstances were so favorable. 


(Continued op Page 58). 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss M. C. Brown has been re-appoint- 
ed United States receiver of public mon- 
eys at Gunnison, Col. 


Tue Empress DowaAGeER OF Rossi is 
leading a movement in support of the Red 
Cross work, Inall parts of the Empire 
women are organizing relief societies and 
preparing hospital supplies. 


Miss Scotr CovarD, a graduate of Gir- 
ton College, has been appointed by the 
Secretary of State for India as superin- 
tendent of the Presidency Training School 
for Mistresses, Madras, India. 


Mrs. Harrier 8S, MacMurpuy, of 
Omaha, Neb., who has won some reputa- 
tion as a lecturer on domestic science, 
will conduct a restaurant for dyspeptics 
at the St. Louis World’s Fair. 


Mrs. EsTeELLA BENSON STANLEY is 
owner and manager of the Stanley House, 
a successful hotel at Mt. Desert, Maine. 
She took it when it was ‘‘mortgaged up 
to the eaves,’’ bas paid off all the indebt- 
edness, and is making money. 


SENORITA CAROLINA HUIDOBRO recent- 
ly gave a lecture in Portland, Me., under 
the auspices of the Equal Suffrage Club. 
After speaking on ‘‘The Social Conditions 
of the Women of Hispano-America,”’ she 
referred to the equal suffrage movement 
in the United States, and made a fine ar- 
gument in its behalf. 


Miss Meta Woopworra, lecturer in 
domestic sciences in the University of 
California extension staff in agriculture, 
is the first woman in the United States to 
fill such a place in university extension 
work. She has devoted herself especially 
to sanitary arrangements of farmers’ 
homes, cooking, preservation of foods, 
and house building and home recreation, 


Mrs. ALIcE PoLtK HI.t, the only wo- 
man member of the second charter con- 
vention of Denver, Col., was instrumental 
in securing the adoption of a section 
which provides that two of the eight 
members composing the public library 
commission must be women. Mrs. Hill 
is president of the Round Table Club of 
Denver, and is representative of the best 
social life in her city. 


Mrs. MAry A. LIVERMORE occupied 
the pulpit of the Melrose Methodist 
Church last Sunday morning, and gave an 
address on Abraham Lincoln. Her per- 
sonal reminiscences brought the days of 
*60 and ’61 near to her hearers. ‘I was a 
newspaper reporter at the convention 
which nominated Lincoln for the presi- 
dency,’”’ she said, ‘“‘and the only woman 
reporter out of ninety-five newspaper rep- 
resentatives present.”’ 


Miss ELLA McCuLLouaga, the youngest 
daughter of Governor McCullough of Ver- 
mont, has left her pleasant home and en- 
tered the Protestant Episcopal Convent of 
the Sisters of St. Mary, near Peekskill, 
N.Y. The institution is one of the ac- 
tive, instead of the contemplative kind, 
Among its dependencies are five day 
schools, rescue homes for women, schools 
in Tennessee, nursing and other work of 
similar nature, all done by members of 
the order. 


Mrs. SARAH CLAY BENNETT, of Rich- 
mond, Ky., as chairman of the Federal 
Suffrage Committee of the National Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, has prepared 
a petition to Congress, asking for the pro- 
tection of white and black women in ex- 
ercising, upon equal terms with white 
men, the right to federal suffrage. This 
petition, together with arguments and 
citations of court decisions, Mrs. Bennett 
has had printed and sent to every member 
of Congress and to leading newspapers in 
every State. 


Mrs. W. K. VANDERBILT and her sis- 
ter-in-law, Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, have 
decided to accept literally and act upon 
the advice recently given by Rev. Dr. 
Rainsford, who deplored the exclusive at- 
titude of women of wealth, saying that 
they should take a more direct and active 
interest in the affairs of those less fortu- 
nate. Mrs. Vanderbilt has just given 
35,000 to the Presbyterian Hospital Train- 
ing School for Nurses, with the condition 
that it be spent to send nurses into the 
homes in the tenement houses. Not only 
has Mrs. Vanderbilt given her money, but 
she and Mrs. Harriman have determined 
to give liberally of their time. For the 
better management of the work which is 
to be undertaken a governing committee 
will be formed, of which both women will 
be members. 
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Vital Issues. 


Eprrep sy CHARLOTTE Perkins GILMAN. 











WHERE WOMEN MEET. 
BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS 
Where women meet! — The village well 
Once drew them, and the convent cell 
For centuries asleep and slow, 
Gave all the grouping they could know ; 
Or market-place to buy and sell. 


GILMAN. 


Now year by year their numbers swell 
In crowded hall, ‘neath chairman’s bell, 
To aid the meek, to raise the low. 
To urge the right,—these efforts show 
Where women meet 


New lights our darkness to dispel, 
New power beyond all parallel, 
From motherhood combined shall flow, 
Helping our childish race to grow, 
And a glad, lovely world will tell 
Where women meet. 





WHY GREAT WOMEN ARE FEW. 


It has often been advanced as proof of 
the inferiority of women, that there were 
s0 few great ones, even in a line where 
they were encouraged to work, as in 
music, Those who are reading the stories 
of the private life of Mommsen, may find 
enlightenment on this question. Momm- 
sen was a great man, a very great man. 
He slept but three hours, ate his lunch in 
ten minutes, spilling it on his clothes as 
he gobbled, walked an hour a day, and 
worked all the rest of the time. His 
power of concentration was so great that 
it made him the extreme type of helpless 
absent-mindedness in all other directions. 
He had not sense enough to put on his 
hat, or to get off a car when reaching his 
destination; his students frequently had 
to go after him, and escort him back; and 
conductors were told where to drop him, 
as if he wereachild, At night he worked 
till 2 o’clock, eating steadily, but uncon- 
sciously, from enormous quantities of 
food placed at hand. 

He had, incidently, twelve children; 
but between shortsightedness (this mighty 
intellect was too prejudiced to wear 
glasses—preferred to blunder and be taken 
care of) and absentmindedness, he scarce 
knew them when they spoke to him in the 
street. He refused to leave his work 
when a Crown Princess called on him, or, 
worse, when an immense band of enthusi- 
astic students gathered to do him honor. 
He was beloved, revered, and salaried, 
because of his colossal life-work; a vast 
amount of valuable iabor which went on 
uninterruptedly for a long lifetime. 

Now what made this work possible to 
such a feeble, helpless, discourteous, un- 
tidy person? His wife. A wife who bore 
those twelve children, and reared them as 
she best might, and waited on this learned 
man as a slave might wait on a baby. 

Greatness in any one line requires 
neglect of some others; and these others 
have to be taken care of by some one else. 
A great woman as great as Mommsen, who 
was as short-sighted, as untidy, as help- 
less, as absentminded, as inconceivably 
rude and inconsiderate, as unnaturally 
oblivious of her own children—but to go 
too far—she would bave no husband. 
What man would marry such a creature? 
What man, even if he wanted to, could 
keep up a lifetime of clockwork devotion 
to such an unattractive genius. 

Such a woman, we serenely say, must 
choose, She must decide between being 
a wife and mother, or giving up that no- 
ble work for her “‘career.”” And how long 
does any one suppose a man like Momm- 
sen would have lived, alone? Those 
twelve children show his need of the fam- 
ily relation—he was no celibate. He 
needed, and we do not doubt valued, the 
unceasing affectionate devotion of his 
wife. Without it he would have suffered 
in spirit as well as in body. But he did 
not have to choose. He had both. 

The woman of egual genius must die. 
She dies, if celibate, for lack of personal 
love and care—no one to support her in 
the infinite exertion of her task, to defend 
her from interruption and criticism, to 
provide her food and clean her clothes, 
and tell her when to put her bat on and 
when to take it off. 

She dies if married even sooner, long 
before the twelve children could be pro- 
duced, No woman could work as Memm- 
sen worked for nineteen hours a day—or 
half that—and keep home and care for 
children, too. 

Does that mean that motherhood pro- 
hibits genius—no, 

Not motherhood, but nurse-hood, gov- 
erness-hood, teacher-hood, and most of all 
servant-hood. Genius almost always is ac- 
companied by a strong sex nature. That 
is why so many geniuses live in sin and 
die in sorrow. If they were happily ma- 
ted this need not follow. 

The woman-genius could be a glorious 
mother, bearing splendid children to carry 
on the line of power; she could be a happy 
wife; gratefully and proudly rejoicing in 





the love that made her work more beauti- 
ful and strong; but she cannot be a gen- 
eral servant or nursery-governess. 

We must learn to distinguish between 
motherhood, wifehood, which are femi- 
nine functions, private, personal, physical 
and psychic; and education, which is a 
social function, open to any specialist. 
Also, we must, some day, learn that the 
complicated labors now making nearly 
every woman a home-servant, should also 
be relegated to the specialist, and removed 
from the home. When these things are 
understood we could have as many great 
women as we have great men; they could 
serve the world fully and nobly, yet be 
happy women, too; instead of having too 
choose as they do now, between the terri- 
ble sacrifice of celibacy—costing so much 
more to woman than to man—and the 
other sacrifice, so common among women, 
which surrenders ‘‘the personal career’’ 
for what we insist on calling ‘‘mother- 
hood’’ when it is really domestic service. 
It isa cruel choice, and its loss and pain 
to the woman is followed by loss and pain 
to the world. If she does not marry we 
lose the highest quality of human stock. 
If she does, we lose half the world’s 
genius. This is one reason, one of many, 
why intelligent women should hasten to 
dismiss these household industries from 
their contemptibly primitive plane, and 
raise them to the level of world indus- 
tries with the others. 

We should think of how bitterly the 
world needs its few great ones, great 
artists, great scientists, great teachers 
and thinkers and lovers of mankind. 
Half of them are at present lost to us, 
overstrained in the pitiful effort to do 
what they are not fit for, and pining for 
opportunity to do what they are fit for. 

When the work now done by women in 
this gracefully slipshod, primeval way is 
done as orderly world service by those 
most competent, we shall double the ef- 
fectiveness of human effort, both in the 


grade of genius and all below it. 
Cc. P. G. 
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WHY WE IGNORE REASON. 

Man is a reasoning being; it is his pre- 
eminent race distinction. 

To “lose one’s reason”’ 
or an idiot. 

To be ‘‘reasonable”’ is to facilitate life, 
to make everything go well. 

To be ‘tunreasonable”’ is to be a nui- 
sance, public or private—or both. 

Why, then, does clear, solid reasoning 
weigh so little with most people? They 
may be led, or forced, to recognize the 
connection of thought, the irresistible ar- 
gument, the absolute proof; but it leaves 
them unmoved. Why? Because of the 
way we are brought up as children. 

Reason is not made a cause of conduct 
while our habits are forming. We are 
persuaded or forced to act under pressure 
of several kinds, fear, hope, affection, and 
such, but seldom under pressure of clear 
reason. 

As we grow older we learn what reason- 
ing is. Wesee it done in geometry, and 
consider it part of that abstract science. 
We admire it in logic, and esteem it as a 
sort of mental acrobatics, difficult, admir- 
able, but in no way suited to common use 
—mere metaphysics. 

When we are reasoned with and con- 
vinced, against our previous belief, we 
feel that it isa sort of juggling process, 
skillful legerdemain, that the reasoner has 
taken advantage of us by superior skill in 
his art—but as soon as he stops doing it, 
we return to our former position. 

The daily action of our minds is not 
reasonable. What we do may be reason- 
able, but we do it because we were trained 
to as children, because other people do it, 
because our hereditary tendencies lie that 
way—not from a process of reasoning. 
Therefore it is that the “‘light of reason’’ 
shines so vainly on the world. We are 
reasoning creatures, but we use our pow- 
ers 80 little that they are sadly feeble. 

If we would begin at once, at any age, 
and establish to our own minds the reason 
—or lack of reason—in a given course of 
action, and then go on or stop because of 
that reason, we should develop unsus- 
pected mental power. 

Power comes with exercise. As we 
formed the habit of reasoning and acting 
from reason, as we learned to admire the 
persons so doing, pity weak-minded per- 
sons who could not, and condemn the 
pig-headed persons who would not, we 
should become, as a people, open to con- 
viction; and then all swift ennobling pro- 
gressive thought would pour into the 
world and lift it to the level of true hu- 
manity, real civilization. Cc. P. @. 
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NOT A WOMAN’S CANDIDATE. 

Among the names mentioned as would- 
be candidates for the Presidential nomi- 
nation appears that of the yellow journal- 
ist, Mr. W. R. Hearst. His claims to the 
position, aside from purchasing power, lie 
in the alleged humanitarian services of 
his newspaper. Without going into the 





general question of these services,—or 
their patent purpose,—one thing should 
be borne in mind by the women of Amer- 
ica that Mr. Hearst has used the power of 
the press against the advance of women. 
Many newspapers find a woman’s conven- 
tion a topic for funny stories; but this 
man’s papers have used not only ridicule, 
but offensive personal attack. 

Not only in our efforts to secure politi- 
cal expression, but in other progressive 
steps, were the movements of women 
made subjects for contemptuous criticism. 
For instance, the Pacific Coast Women’s 
Press Association, a body of authors and 
newspaper writers formed in San Francis- 
co, was a continued topic of ridicule and 
abuse in Mr. Hearst’s paper in that city; 
both “Western chivalry” and ‘profes- 
sional courtesy’ being thus ably repre- 
sented. 

Whatever progress was made by wom- 
en was subject to the safe insults of this 
powerful paper—until it became popular. 
Then, as representing a market, it became 
worthy of respectful notice, and got it 
promptly. 

As women grow more successful and 
are treated with more consideration, they 
should bear in kind remembrance those 
who honored their early struggles, and 
should not forget those who dishonored 
them with all the power of society’s great- 
est engine, the press. 

This record of contemptuous misrepre- 
sentation and opposition should be borne 
in mind by our women citizens, whether 
they have the ballot or ‘‘influence.’’ Let 
them use both. CO. P. @. 
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AT THE CONVENTION. 


The most important feature of these 
great gatherings of women is that of the 
association itself—the coming together of 
these so long isolated factors of society’s 
life. 

Human progress is psychic, not physical. 
Our separate bodies are no better than 
those of other animals in their physiology; 
but our collective body—society—in its 
sociological action, is far higher in the 
order of evolution. 

It is through association that men have 
grown; through lack of association that 
women have not grown; and now that 
they are coming together at last they 
grow, so that you can fairly see it! 

The dignity, the ease, the breadth of 
view, the thought and study and wide ex- 
perience, shown on the platform at these 
conventions are beautiful proofs of the 
advance of women. 

There is something extremely comfort- 
ing in the steady accumulation of accom- 
plishment which so powerfully encouiages 
our cause. The Colorado women actually 
look different. They are not suppliants 
nor demanders, they are not arguing and 
pleading and struggling and toiling—they 
have arrived. 

So with the charming woman from 
Australia, Mrs. Watson-Lister. She is 
graceful and gentle and good to look at— 
but so are other women. The difference 
is in an easy, comfortable, peaceful air, an 
air of able citizenship. They are not 
striving for it—they have it. 

If those who find fault with the looks 
and manners, the words and deeds of the 
strugglers for equal suffrage would but 
realize that it is not the suffrage but the 
struggle for it that brings out the points 
they object to! 

As soon as this primal right and duty is 
granted them they are peaceable enough. 
Life moves along smoothly. All the tear- 
ing and pushing stops. 

We have heard of women who married 
men ‘‘to get rid of them’’—wouldn’t it be 
a good thing if the men who cannot abide 
suffragists should enfranchise them to get 
rid of them? 

Why must we address God in Eliza- 
bethan English—or that of the pious but 
ignoble James of Scotland? The opening 
prayers here—like all other prayers with 
their “O Thous” and ‘Thou Knowests’”’ 
bring up this thought again. 

If we kept saying ‘‘O you!’’ and were 
profuse of our rather vulgar ‘‘you know’’ 
—that would not sound as well, would it? 
But this means the same thing. It is an 
archaism. It all helps to keep God in the 
background of our minds, as if He were a 
character in ancient history, some remote 
foreigner, who could not understand our 
present language; and that isa pity. We 
think it more respectful to use the lan- 
guage of our remote ancestors. Why? 

It was to be regretted that Mrs. Kath- 
arine Day was prevented by illness from 
telling us about the Municipal Campaign 
in New York. So many women did such 
good work in that effort to keep up the 
standard of civic efficiency and bonesty in 
the big city; and the work was so exactly 
in the line of what suffragists want to do, 
that it would have been useful to hear 
about it 

It is true that we could do it much bet- 
ter, much easier, with the ballot; it is 
true that it does seem asking a good deal 
of women to seek their help in politics 





while denying them their equal rights 
therein. But why should not much be 
asked of women? They have much to 
give. We cannot stop to quibble over 
points of what ought to be asked of us. 
The world is in trouble and needs atten- 
tion. It needs its mother, and needs her 
now. 

The practical sense, the long-cultivated 
patience and forgiveness of women, ought 
to serve them here. 

We know enough, thousands of us, to 
be of real service in the problems of the 
hour, and we ought to serve whether we 
are asked or not—whetber we are per- 
mitted or not! 

Things need to be done in every city of 
our land, and in the country, too. Ex- 
hausting as the suffrage work may be, it 
does not take every hour of the day. 

Women need the ballot unquestionably, 
and need it to help the world as well as 
themselvés, but meanwhile there is much 
important work that can be done with- 
out it. 

The world saw progress before men had 
the right of suffrage. The world makes 
progress even now on other lines besides 
that. I am not underrating the social 
value of democratic government, far from 
it; but urging that half a !oaf, given to 
people who need it, is better than no 
bread. 

Miss Anthony—bless the great heart of 
that World Mother!—made a delightful 
speech on Friday evening. She was most 
warmly received. 


The difference between this modest hall 
and its modest attendance and our enthu- 
siastic, enormous crowds in New Orleans 
last year, shows how people grow indiffer- 
ent to what they hear often. 

Our power of unbiassed individual judg- 
ment is very small, 
of the public is swept by common tenden- 
cies, which it never thinks of resisting. It 
would have to think, to resist them, and 
thinking is a form of exercise, it calls for 
mental muscles but too often atrophied 
from disuse. 


When a few years more of history show 
us a balanced democracy of men and 
women, how very small some people now 
looming large will look. In the perspec- 
tive of ten or twenty years all the con- 
siderations now weighing heavily will 
change places and assume new impor- 
tance. 

If any of our legislators are interested 
in the permanent dignity of their posi- 
tions before the public, they had better 
make haste and reconsider their views on 
the woman question. Indeed, some of 
them, not interested at all in the verdict 
of history, might be more sensitive to the 
verdict of a vast body of new-made voters 
—with good memories. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 








COLLEGE AND ALUMN2. 

Miss Harriet Boyd, Smith ’92, who for 
the past three years has been conducting 
important and successful excavations in 
Crete for the American Exploration Soci- 
ety, has been visiting the college, and re- 
cently gave a lecture upon her work. In 
her excavations of two years ago, Miss 
Boyd and her co-workers unearthed at 
Gournia, Crete, what proved to be a por- 
tion of a village, the provisional date of 
which has been established by authorities 
as not later than 1600 B.C. The excava- 
tions of last spring were conducted on the 
scene of the previous year’s work and 
Gournia stands to-day as the most com- 
plete and best preserved town of its peri- 
od above ground. In addition to a small 
palace and surrounding courts, forty 
houses have been cleared. These, with a 
large collection of pottery and tablet in- 
scribed with prehistoric characters, are 
discoveries of great importance from an 
archwological point of view. Miss Boyd 
not only described the results of the ex- 
cavations, but gave a graphic picture of 
the method of conducting them, and of 
the actual work involved in such an un- 
dertaking. Several sketches of pottery, 
drawn by Miss Adeline Moffatt, who ac- 
companied Miss Boyd on her last expedi- 
tion, were on exhibition at the college. 

Miss Helen M. Kelsey, B. A., Wellesley 
95, formerly registrar of this college, has 
opened an agency in New York City, with 
the purpose of securing positions for edu- 
cated women, not only as teachers, but as 
secretaries, stenographers, pastors, assist- 
ants, clerks in publishing houses, etc. 
Miss Mabel M. Young, B.A., Wellesley 
98, M. A., Columbia ’99, will be associat- 
ed with Miss Kelsey in this enterprise. ° 

Dr. Alice Hanson Luce has resigned her 
position as dean of women and professor 
of English in Oberlin College, to become 
owner and principal of the Willard Amer 
ican School for Girls, in Berlin, Germany. 
This school has had an eminently success- 
ful history of eighteen years, and is so- 
cially as well as educationally prominent. 
It offers collegiate and advanced courses 


Generally, the mind’ 





in modern languages, including English, 
history, music, and art, under the best- 
trained German teachers. Dr. Luce is 
fitted for this work by long residence in 
Germany, and by experience as a teacher 
in the Girls’ Latin School, Boston, Smith 
College, Wellesley, and Oberlin. The res- 
ignation will take effect at the end of the 
present college year. Miss Luce was 
elected by the trustees of Oberlin College 
in April, 1900, with the title of dean of 
women and professor of English. The 
four years of her service as dean of wom- 
en have been notable for the important 
changes which have been made in the reg- 
ulations for the young women. Her 
classes in Shakspeare, masterpieces of 
the nineteeth century, and Chaucer, 
have been large and unusually enthusias- 
tic. The loss to Oberlin is very great, as 
Dr. Luce has had marked success both as 
teacher and administrator. 
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(Continued from First Page) 


Now, our suffrage is universal for men. 
No man except the Chinese born in China 
is permanently disfranchised, With the 
exception of the technical conditions per- 
taining to residence in State and precinct, 
and of naturalization, no qualifications 
are demanded of the voter. Some States 
deny the voting right to paupers, idiots, 
insane and criminals, but, as other States 
do not put this limitation upon the suf- 
frage, even these classes may qualify to 
vote in the United States if they desire. 
Long ago the tax qualification disap- 
peared. Later, the nation cast the 
shackles of slavery from the Negroes, and, 
before the masses of them had learned the 
meaning of freedom, put the ballot in 
their hands. Later still, Congress, in the 
hope of more effectually winning the In- 
dian to civilization, enfranchised the chief 
tribes. The gates of the nation have long 
stood wide open, and a hearty invitation 
has been continuously extended to the 
oppressed and unfortunate of all the 
world to come and share the blessings of 
the new republic. A continuous army 
has poured within; an army of intelligence 
and ignorance, virtue and vice, industry 
and pauperism, health and disease, prog- 
ress and degeneracy, and the generous 
republic has enfranchised them all. That 
the reactionary spirit largely rests upon 
the belief that the suffrage has been 
extended too generally and is the cause of 
the present dilemma, there is abundant 
evidence. It is well to inquire whether 
there is ground for the opinion. If the 
present skepticism concerning the final 
outcome of democracy is merely a reac- 
tion, following the period of radicalism 
represented by events connected with the 
Civil War, it will unquestionably pass 
with the next oncoming wave of progres- 
sive thought. If, however, universal suf- 
frage for men is proving an obstacle to 
good government, conditions warrant a 
careful investigation. Surely, all advo- 
cates of democracy agree with Dr. Starr 
Jordan of Stanford University, when he 
says it is not the mission of the republic 
to make governments good, but to make 
men strong. If the responsibility of uni- 
versal suffrage, then, is really strengthen- 
ing the intelligence and the character of 
men, we may well afford to bear with it 
in patience, even at the temporary ex- 
pense of good government. But if the 
development of good government and the 
growth of character in men are hindered 
by the operation of universal suffrage, it 
may become the duty of the republic, in 
the interest of true progress, to readjust 
the basis of voting citizenship. 

Under the direction of Charles W. Dab- 
ney, president of the University of Ten- 
nessee, a report of the illiteracy of voters 
in the United States has been prepared 
from the Census, for the use of the South- 
ern Education Board. The Commissioner 
of Education, W. T. Harris, has presented 
it to the public in his recent public re- 
port, and it is my authority for the follow- 
ing statements of figures. 

In June, 1900, there were 2,326,000 men 
of voting age in the United States unable 
to read and write, or 11 per cent. of the 
total number of men eligible to vote. 

Of these, 977,000 are Negroes, but the 
larger number are white,—1,254,000. It 
seems that in 1870 there were more illit- 
erate Negroes than whites by an excess of 
90,000. After thirty years of persistent 
and generous effort to provide educational 
facilities for the Negro, the illiterate 
whites now outnumber the Negroes by 
277,000. 

Of the white illiterates, a large number, 
565,000, are foreign born, but the number 
of native born is still greater, 688,000, or 
113,000 more than the foreign born illiter- 
ates. Tu quote from the report: 

It appears that the per cent. of illiter- 
ates among the native born sons of native 
parents is nearly three times as great as 
among the native born of foreign parents. 
With the native born of native parents it 
is 5.8 per cent., and with the native born 
of foreign parents it is 2 per cent., indi- 
cating that our schools are accomplishing 
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their purpose better for the children of 
immigrants than for our own American 
families. 

During the past sixty years the illiterate 
white male population of voting age in 
the United States has increased from 
204,418 to 1,254,000, and the proportion of 
jlliterate to the whole number of voters 
bas increased from 6.15 to 6.60 per cent. 
We have been wont to think of the public 
school as a sort of miracle worker, which 
could guarantee immunity to the govern- 
ment from any threatened peril; and it is 
now startling to discover that the per cent. 
of illiterate voters has steadily increased 
during the past sixty years, and that we 
now have a larger proportion than at any 
time in our history. It is no less startling 
to discover that 688,000 of them are the 
pative sons of native parents. Time for- 
bids a complete analysis of the situation, 
but a few items from the report may give 
some idea of the prevalence of illiteracy, 
and its possible effect upon politica) cor- 
ruption. 

In Louisiana, a Constitutional Conven- 
tion in 1898 taxed its ingenuity to the ut- 
most to hold within its voting classes its 
illiterate whites while excluding its illit- 
erate Negroes, and finally discovered the 
unquestionably unconstitutional ‘‘grand- 
father clause’”’ as the means to accomplish 
this end. In this State there are 32,000 
illiterate whites of voting age, and the 
astonishing proportion of 20.3 per cent. of 
its native whites of native parents are 
illiterate. It may be said that the public 
school system in Louisiana, still some- 
what new, has not yet supplied educa- 
tional advantages for all its people; but 
this explanation does not account for 
illiteracy in the North. While conditions 
are slowly improving in the South, they 
have as steadily been growing worse in 
the North Atlantic States, where unques- 
tionably the corruption of voters is more 
common than in any other section of the 
United States, and where the processes of 
buying and controlling votes have reached 
the terms of an exact science. 

In 1840, the States possessing the least 
illiteracy among white males of voting 
age were Connecticut, with 219 illiterate 
voters; New Hampshire, with 513; and 
Massachusetts, with 1,812. Now they 
have, respectively, 18,265, 10,228, 51,785. 
In the six New England States the per 
cent. of illiterates was 1 per cent. of the 
voting class in 1840; now it is 6 per cent. 
The small city of New Haven (population 
108,027), under the shadow of Yale Uni- 
versity, bas 1,866 illiterate voters. 

New York (population 3,427,202), long 
famed for its corrupt voting, has 65,556 
illiterate voters. Philadelphia (popula- 
tion 1,293,697), sometimes called ‘the 
most American city,’’ and sometimes ‘‘the 
worst-governed city in America,’’ has 
17,588 illiterate v»ters. Chicago (popula- 
tion 1,689,575), certainly not particularly 
noted for its cleanliness in politics, bas 
20,572 illiterate voters. St. Louis, a city 
of half the size (population 575,238), still 
smarting from the sting of the revelations 
of political corruption, has 7,026 illiterate 
voters. These city illiterates must live 
almost within a stone’s throw of school- 
houses. We may pardon the foreigner 
who comes to this country past the school 
age, but we may well stand paralyzed 
with astonishment before the fact that 
there are 18,000 more illiterate white 
voters in the North Atlantic States than 
in the whole United States in 1840; and 
before we hasten to announce foreign im- 
migration and Negro suffrage as the cause 
of the change, we may well ponder a bit 
over still another fact, that in those same 
States there are nearly 58,000 illiter- 
ate voters who are the white sons of na- 
tive parents, 

The problem of illiteracy, however, is 
not confined to our great cities. The Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico is knocking at the 
door of the Union for admission into 
Statehood, and once in she will cast her 
electoral vote for President. Her popula- 
tion is nearly all white. Yet of her native 
born voters of native parents 24.5 per 
cent, are totally illiterate; 15 per cent. of 
her native whites of foreign parents, 30 
per cent. of her foreign born and 91 per 
cent. of her Indian voters are likewise 
illiterate. A more extensive investiga- 
tion into the report will repay the careful 
reader, 

While contemplating the appalling igno- 
rance among men, it may prove interest- 
ing to turn aside from the main question 
and to note some of the results of educa- 
tion upon women, When the woman suf- 
frage movement was new, the world held 
the positive conviction that women could 
not and did not possess the necessary in- 
telligence to vote. Scientists measured 
heads and weighed brains to prove that 
girls could not master a college education, 
Clergymen read the Scriptures te prove 
that they must not, and public opinion 
echoed the deductions of both. But girls 
did manage the college curriculum, When 
the world recovered from its astonish- 
ment, scientists investigated anew and 
discovered that measurment and weight 
could determine little of the quality of 





the human brain; clergymen re-inter- 
preted the Scriptures; and public opinion 
adjusted itself to the new conclusion. 

The last report of the Commissioner of 
Education states that 42,013 girls were 
graduated in the year previous in the 
public high schools, and 23,683 boys, or 
18,330 more girls than boys. The total 
number of girls in attendance at the pub- 
lic high schools was 317,146, and the total 
number of boys was 224,584, or 192,562 
more girls than boys. In the private high 
schools of the United States there were 
54,408 girls in attendance, and 53,813 boys, 
or 595 more girlsthan boys. Inthe same 
report it is stated that in 1900 there were 
7,734,739 boys enrolled in the public 
schools of the United States and 7,606,481 
girls, or 128,258 more boys than girls. It 
is thus demonstrated that a much larger 
number of girls than boys receive the 
higher education offered by the public 
schools. It is further reported that in 
the classes of 1901 there were 11,017 girls 
graduated who were intending to enter 
college as compared with 9,523 boys, and 
the women graduates from our colleges 
and universities in the twelve years be- 
tween 1889 and 1901, according to the re- 
port for 1901, have increased 159.1 per 
cent., while men graduates increased 60.6 
percent. It is but a generation since 
colleges were open to women at all, and 
many years elapsed after the first college 
opened its doors before public sentiment 
favored college education for women. It 
is plain that if the present rate of increase 
continues, it will only be a question of 
time when there will be as many women 
as men graduated from our highest insti- 
tutions of learning. Despite the fact that 
education even yet is not so generally ad- 
vocated for girls as for boys among our 
foreign and ignorant classes of society, 
the Census of 1900 reveals that between 
the ages of ten and twenty-one, represent. 
ing school years, there were 117,362 more 
illiterate males than females. If men and 
women had been entitled to the franchise 
upon equal terms in 1900, the political 
parties, which always make their appeals 
to the young man just turned twenty-one 
to cast his first vote for ‘‘the party of right 
and progress,’’ would of necessity have 
made the same appeal to young women to 
cast their first vote in the same direction, 
but they would have appealed to twenty 
thousand fewer illiterates among the 
young women of from twenty-one to twen- 
ty-four than among the young men. If 
the same conditions shall continue for the 
next twenty years, that is, if there is no 
restriction in the suffrage for men, and 
women still remain disfranchised, and if 
the proportionate increase of women over 
men in the output of our public schools 
continues, we shall witness the curious 
spectacle of the illiterate sex governing 
the literate sex. 

That the presence of more than two 
millions of illiterate voters in our midst 
has proved a telling factor in producing 
the reactionary spirit, few will doubt. 
Yet it is not ignorance, per se, which is 
responsible for it; but rather the current 
opinion that much of the illiterate vote 
represents a purchasing vote, which, at 
the behest of unscrupulous leaders, may 
be thrown one way or the other, in ac- 
cordance with the ability of the machine 
to pay. 

The Negro vote has proved another 
powerful factor in producing the reaction- 
ary spirit. Several States in the South 
have made successful efforts to disfran- 
chise the Negroes, and although there is 
good reason to suppose some of the meth- 
ods employed are unconstitutional, there 
has been none of the vigor of protest from 
the North which would have been the in- 
evitable result twenty years ago. It was 
the North which enfranchised the Negro, 
and it was the North which a few years 
ago opposed the shot-gun policy of intimi- 
dation with the shot-gun policy of de- 
fense. Northern party platforms were 
eloquent for many years with determina- 
tion to defend the Negro against any in- 
fringement of his voting rights. Why has 
the North now become so strangely silent 
and indifferent? Unquestionably the 
North still believes the Negro has an equal 
right with tbe white man to the protec- 
tion of the ballot; it is still loyal to the 
15th amendment which declares that ‘‘the 
right to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged on account of race, color or pre- 
vious condition of servitude.’’ If any- 
where in the land a Negro should attempt 
to cast an honest vote, and was prevented 
by any cause whatsoever, there is no ques- 
tion but that an army would arise to his 
defence with former zeal. Why, then, 
the evasive editorials in the Northern 
press, the indifference of the Northern 
public, the silence of Northern politi- 
cians? The cause is not difficult to find. 
The North thinks it has discovered that 
the Negro vote is largely a purchasable 


vote. 
(Continued on Page 61.) 














PROF. FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Litterateur 
nd Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


“THANE YOU.” 

Everybody likes Carl Rosenbloom, he is 
so cunning and small and fat. _He has 
lived in America just a little while, and 
can speak only two English words. It 
sounds so funny to hear him say ‘*Thank 
you” to whatever is said to him that no 
one can help smiling. 

One day Carl was trudging along witha 
basket of clothes. He was a droll little 
figure, with his chubby legs and round, 
fat arms. 

Some boys playing marbles on the pave- 
ment were quite amused at the comical 
sight, and they began to laugh and shout, 
‘“‘Sausage-bags!”’ 

Now, Carl did not understand a word, 
but he saw they were speaking to him, so 
he turned his dear little face to them with 
the sweetest of smiles and said, ‘‘'Thank 
you,”’ 

You should have seen how ashamed the 
naughty boys looked then. One of them 
smiled and nodded at little Car], another 
gave him a nice red apple, while another 
took his big basket and carried it for him, 

So the good-natured little fellow trotted 
off, thinking what kind boys they were, 
and what a pleasant world this is to live 
in. And perhaps we should all think so, 
too, if our tempers were as sweet as his.— 
Sunday Afternoon. 


—— — 20S ——— 


HUMOROUS. 


Teacher—Bessie, name one bird that is 
now extinct. 

Little Bessie—Dick. 

Teacher—Dick? What sort of a bird is 
that? 

Little Beasie—Our canary. The cat ex- 
tincted him. 


The inspector was examining a class in 
geography. He asked what the equator 
is. There was a momentary pause. Then 
a fierce-looking boy with a shock of tan- 
gled hair growled out the answer, ‘‘The 
*quator is a menagerie lion running round 
the earth.” 


A company of bell-ringers were to per- 
form in an opera house in Arkansas. The 
manager of the house and the janitor were 
cleaning and dusting when the leading 
player asked the janitor, ‘‘What was the 
last entertainment here?’’ The janitor 
appealed to the manager, ‘Bill, what was 
the las’ op’ry we had hyar?’’ Bill leaned 
reflectively upon his broom. ‘The last 
op’ry? The last op’ry we uns had hyar 
wuz Johnson’s trained mice.” 


A boy in Milwaukee was recently com- 
mitted to the house of correction for thirty 
days for stealing wood. When the com- 
mitment was made out, it was discovered 
that there was no constable present. So 
the lawyer said to the prisoner, ‘Johnny, 
you know where the house of correction 
is, don’t you.’’ ‘Yes, sir."’ ‘Well, here 
is 5 cents and this paper. You take the 
car and go there and give them this paper, 
and they will let youin. Will you do it?”’ 
“Sure?’”?’ And John kept his word. This 
is not a joke, but the truth. 


A lawyer was trying to draw from a 
witness a definition of a miracle, but with- 
out success, Finally he asked, “If you 
should see a man fall from the sixteenth 
story of a building to the sidewalk, and 
should find that he was unhurt, what 
would you call that?’”’ ‘An accident.’’ 
“Then,”’ said the lawyer, ‘suppose it 
should happen again, and you should 
see a man fall from the sixteenth story of 
a building to the sidewalk without injury, 
what would you call that?’ ‘A coinci- 
dence.’’ ‘Well, suppose a third time a 
man fell from the sixteenth story of a 
building to the sidewalk and was not 
harmed, what would you call that?” “A 
habit.”’ 














American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood- Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill, 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by = author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $100a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 


620 Colonial Building, Boston. 





BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD Use 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’tswanted 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
| 52nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal kights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Auice Stongk BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antnony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 4 Park St., Boston. Mass 
Trice, pcstpaid, 50 cents. 





The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
ite Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a my $1.25. 
ve copies, a year, $2.00. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “Iam devoutly thank 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp VoLumEs oF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THe PH{LAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, wat she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
having a thorough poowlens of the English 
language, she is also qualified to be Trans- 
lator and Instructor. 








PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


Typical Life in Chile. 

- Reminiscences of Peru. 

- Cuba and the Cubans. 

- The Land of the Incas. 

. The Indians ofthc Western Slopes 
of the Andes. 

Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Woman 
as a riter. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
hi. 


a2 aeon> 


as Educator and Philanthropist 
How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself. : 
Character.Culture,Mental Train- 
ing. 
The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 
Our Place in Evolution. 
Ethics of Race-Relationship., 


NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


-—_ -” 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
Spanish America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rey. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Goy. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D, 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, and others, Boston. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 





Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont 








THE HoMmeE SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
I} you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 














Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Oct. 1, 19038, ano continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M.,.£ D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo) 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialista 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20, atients being 
annually available for study. 





For catalogues and information apply to 


PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1938. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pizroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York. 


— 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choice, and considerable common stock and farm 








Is. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some ge me machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, ete. z press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is ajl paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those'who.are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furni 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. 0. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to every 
Club. Write for particulars. 








CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Bostes 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
ete at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
peranpam. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harriot T. Topp Cor. See’y. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
be must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
aame or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
er not—is responsible for the payment. 








WASHINGTON NOTES. 


The National Suffrage Convention is 
drawing to a close, and when these lines 
reach the WomAN’s JOURNAL, it will be 
ended. Everyone seems to feel that it 
has been a good and successful conven- 
tion. The reports from Colorado and 
Australia, especially, have been of great 
interest, and ought to have converted 
any open-minded opponent. 

The morning and afternoon meetings, 
which were given to business, were well 
attended by delegates and members, and 
in the evenings there were large audiences. 
Owing to the death of Senator Hanna, the 
burning of Baltimore, and the breaking 
out of the Russo-Japanese war, the papers 
were too full of more exciting news to 
give as much space as usual to reports of 
the convention. It reminded Miss An- 
thony of the time six years ago when the 
‘*Maine’’ was blown up during our an- 
nual meeting, on the eve of her birthday. 
This pressure of news has been bad for 
the cause, but good for the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL, since many persons have sub- 
scribed for it, in order to secure the re- 
ports which they did not get in the Wash. 
ington dailies. 

The reception at the White House was 
much enjoyed. President and Mrs, Roose- 
velt shook hands with an endless proces- 
sion of suffragists, and smiled upon them 
most genially, and the delegates went 
away with shining faces. 

The reception at Clara Barton's was ex- 
tremely interesting, and, though it was a 
long and cold trip out to her home at 
Glen Echo, everybody felt that it paid. 
The house is a large wooden building, 
originally put up for a warehouse. There 
is not a bit of plaster in it, but it is made 
beautiful by the abundance of flags with 
which the walls are draped, and the wood 
tires and large, sunny windows make it 
cheerful and warm. Miss Barton told us 
how it came to be built. At the time of 
the Johnstown flood, the Red Cross work- 
ers were among the first to arrive. All 
the houses bad been swept away, not only 
those of the poor but those of the rich. 
None were left standing but those of the 
workmen on the side hill. The Red Cross 
put up a little tent, but it rained for forty 
days, the tent- pegs would not hold in the 
wet earth, and the tent kept blowing 
down. The lumber men of Davenport, 
Iowa, heard that Miss Barton had gone 
there. They said, ‘‘She will want lum- 
ber,’’ and they sent her car-loads of it. 
She and Dr. Hubbell planned a building 
that could be put up without stopping to 
saw the lumber. In four days they had a 
great warehouse up as a shelter, and a 
storehouse for the supplies that were be- 
ing sent in from all sides. It proved so 
convenient and satisfactory that they put 
up four or five more just like it—‘'Red 
Cross hotels,’’ the people called them. 
When the need was over, the Red Cross 
proposed to pull them down and give away 
thelumber; but the lumber-dealers around 
Johnstown protested on the ground that it 
wouldruin their business. So they shipped 
some of that beautiful lumber to Wash- 
ington and stored it. When a Chautauqua 
was started at Glen Echo, it occurred to 
Miss Barton that here were thousands of 
people living in tents who were not used 
to it, and some of them would be ill. The 
Red Cross put up this building, and used 
it for several years as a warehouse. Miss 
Barton often had to close her big house in 
Washington in order to go to the sea 
islands, to Armenia, etc. Before she 
went to China, she gave up that house 
and stored ber things in the warehouse at 
Glen Echo, On her return from Cuba she 
lived there for a little while, and found it 
more and more comfortable, and finally 
made her home there. ‘You all know, I 
hope, how one becomes attached to a 
place by living in it, even if at first one 
did not find it very convenient,’’ said Miss 
Barton. From the back windows there is 
a beautiful view of the river through the 
trees. In every room there are pictures 
and mementoes of historic interest. Miss 
Barton has probably more testimonials of 
love and gratitude than any other woman 
now living; and it wasa pleasure to the 
delegates to see the iron cross of Ger- 
many, and the many other decorations 
and jewels that bave been presented to 
her. The flags of all nations which 








adorned the platform at the Suffrage Con- 


vention were lent by Miss Barton. 
A. 8. B. 
(To be continued.) 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 





The National American Woman Suffrage 
Association opened its 36th annual con- 
vention in National Rifles’ Armory Hall, 
Washington, D. C., on Feb. 11, 1904, at 
230 P. M. The president, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, occupied the chair. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Anna H, 
Shaw, and *‘America’’ was sung by the 
audience, led by Miss Maddox of Balti- 
more. 

A greeting in bebalf of the District of 
Columbia E. 8S. A. was given by Mrs. Car, 
rie E. Kent. She declared that the suffra- 


gists of the District thought more of this | 


convention than of any other convention 
that came to Washington. Miss Shaw, in 
responding, said in part: 


If the women of the District still wel- 
come us, after we have been coming here 
for so many years, it must be because we 
deserve it, and if they are glad to see us, 
it must be because we are worth seeing. 
The men of Washington welcome us, be- 
cause they are in the same disfranchised 
condition that we are. There are some 
things greater than to be an office-holder, 
and one is to be a free and enfranchised 
American citizen. That ought to belong 
to every one born under the flag, and this 
Association will work until it is accom- 
plished. 

The president appointed the following 
committees: 

ON CREDENTIALS. 

Mrs. H. T. Upton, O. (ex-officio). 

Miss Laura A. Gregg, Neb. 

Mrs. L. H. Day, Me. 

Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, Mass. 

Miss Annette Finnigan, Tex. 

ON FINANCE, 

Miss Emma Gillette, D. C. 

Miss Laura Ray, O. 

Miss Mary Andrews, O. 

Miss Mary E. Quimby, N. H. 

Miss Corinne Coggeshall, lowa. 

Miss Edith Thomas, Md. 

Miss Helen Cranston, Del. 

Mrs. Mary Bb. Luckie, Pa, 

ON COURTESIES, 

Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Md. 

Mrs, Helen P. Jenkins, Mich. 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, Colo. 

Miss Emily Howland, N. Y. 

Mrs. L, L. Blankenburg, Pa. 

Misses Norcross and Murray were ap- 
pointed Convention Pages by the District. 

The report of the National Correspond- 
ing Secretary was read by Miss Kate M, 
Gordon, and was accepted. It was pub- 
lished last week. The Headquarters re- 
port was given by Miss Hauser, and was 
accepted with thanks, 

A greeting from Mrs, Florence Fenwick 
Miller, in behalf of the suffragists of 
Great Britain, was read. It is given in 
another column. The Corresponding Sec- 
retary was instructed to reply. Mrs. Mary 
Bentley Thomas read an interesting paper 
entitled ‘Four Friends,’’ The friends 
were the Governors of Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Utah, and Idaho, who had sent an- 
swers to a number of questions regarding 
equal suffrage. This paper will be pub- 
lished later. A Declaration of Rights, 
adopted by the Business Committee, was 
read by Mrs. Ida H. Harper, and accepted 
by the Convention. A cordial letter was 
read from Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

The meeting was opened with prayer 
by Rev. Alexander Kent of the People’s 
Church. The program was to have in- 
cluded addresses by all the General Offi- 
cers of the Association, but Miss Anthony 
and Mrs, Upton were absent. Mrs. Catt 
said: 

You will all be disappointed not to have 
the promised address from Miss Anthony 
and Mrs. Upton, It has been suggested 
to methat I might say Miss Anthony has 
been detained, but I don’t see why I 
should not tell the truth. Miss Anthony 
is out in society to-night. She was in- 
vited by Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt to the 
Army and Navy Reception, and she is 
there, and Mrs. Uptonis with her. Our 
Vice-President at large will now address 
you on ‘*What Cheer.”’ 

Miss Shaw said in part: 

When I was wandering around on the 
prairies of lowa, I met a woman from a 
town called ‘‘What Cheer,” and she was 
always referring to it: and at the time 
when the president wrote asking me for 
the title of my address, I could think of 
nothing else. 

There are no problems so difficult to 
understand as those of our own time, be- 
cause of the lack of perspective. The ar- 
rogant and insistent and noisy things 
press to the front, and the silent and 
eternal fall into the rear. But as time 
passes, it is as when you climb a moun- 
tain; you gradually rise to where you can 
see over the foot-hills, everything appears 
in its proper place and proportion. 

Out of the present, its arrogant mili- 
tarism, its sordid commercialism and 
worship of gold, is there anything to give 
us cheer and a hope for to-morrow? 
There never was greater reason for hope 
for humanity. Underlying all the tumult 
and disorder of our time is one grand, 
golden thought, that of the common hu- 
man brotherhood of the world. There 
never was a democracy comparable to 











ours, faulty as it is, and hopeless as it 
seems to sume. Though the ideal does 
not seem to impress itself upon the world, 
yet in the silence it is there. At the Chi- 
cago Exposition, the picture that drew 
the greatest crowds was one that set 
forth the emotions of common humanity 
—the departure of a country boy from 
home. It is so with the novels that suc- 
ceed to-day. Every great manused tostand 
on the backs of his fellows. Now no man 
is content to stand on the backs of a mual- 
titude that he may rise, and no man or 
woman is willing to supply the back. 
This is the good cheer of the day—we are 
believing both in our own rights and in 
the rights of others. Feb. 11, 1904, is the 
best day this world has ever seen. To- 
morrow will be still better. 


Miss Kate M. Gordon spoke on “A 
Sustaioivg Faith.’’ She said in part: 
MISS GORDON’S ADDRESS. 


A Hindoo father said to his son, “Bring 
in a fruit, and break it open, and tell me 
what you see.”’ The boy answered, 
‘Nothing but a few seeds.’’ His father 
said, **Break open one of those. Whatdo 
you see?’’ The son replied, ‘‘Nothing.”’ 
His father said, ‘*‘Where you see nothing, 
there is a mighty tree.’’ We need to see 
the relation of the part to the whole, and 
of the present to the future, The early 
pioneers in this movement saw it. But 
our opponents see in women in industry 
only an accident, and for their political 
rights no need. Women are now offering 
their help in all forms of social service, 
They are seeking preventive and humane 
legislation, and find that their opinions 
are classed with those of the idiots, insane 
and criminals. The labor organizations 
are now recognizing a danger in the un- 
derpaid work of women. I have read a 
message to the convention from the head 
of Federated Labor. From vari6us stand- 
points, there seems to be a converging 
demand for the reform that we are seek- 
ing. 

Miss Blackwell spoke briefly on ‘‘The 
New Woman.” 

Miss Laura Clay of Kentucky spoke on 
**Dimes.’’ She said in part: 

MIS8 CLAY’S ADDRESS. 


As an auditor, I have been going over 
our treasurer’s books. Commercially, 
such books are mere debits and credits, 
but in our books those stiff rows of 
figures tell many beautiful things,—the 
sacrifices of the poor, and the generosity 
of the rich; but best of all are the dimes, 
because they are the dues paid to the Na- 
tional American W.S. A. ‘They bear the 
figures of Liberty, and stand for it. Our 
cause will eventually be won by the pre- 
ponderance of public opinion in its favor, 
when a sufficient number of those who 
now say that women must not vote, say 
that they may. The political position of 
women to-day is not congruous with their 
intellectual and industrial position. The 
time will come when this will be set 
right, for the benefit of both men and 
women; for whatever affects one vitally 
affects the other. These dimes are inspir- 
ing, for they represent our membership 
when we gather here from the four 
corners of the nation,—here where there 
are 80 many memorials of the fathers; and 
we do not despise that birthright, nor sell 
it for any mess of pottage. Therefore, 
more than over any other item in the 
treasurer’s books, I rejoice over these 
thousands and thousands of dimes, each 
with a human heart behind it, and each 
inspired with liberty. 


Mrs. Catt, in introducing Mrs. Mary J. 
Coggeshall, said, ‘I do not know what 
our Second Auditor is going to say, but 
no woman has arecord of greater faith- 
fulness in this cause.’’ Mrs. Coggeshall 
said, in part: 

MRS, COGGESHALL’S ADDRESS, 


Our president has asked a variety of 
persons to speak. She has called a Saul 
among the prophets, and a Gamaliel 
among the doctors, and now she has called 
upon a patriarch. 

I come from Iowa, where things are 
very different from what they are in your 
beautiful capital. We do not see Senators 
and Representatives on every hand; but 
I can tell you all about coyotes and jack 
rabbits. A prominent minister in my 
State is much afraid that women should 
dress like men, while in his own pulpit he 
dresses like a woman. Ove day after he 
had been praising fervently the old-fash- 
ioned ways, an evolutionist in his congre- 
gation said to him, ‘Your ance-tors went 
on all fours, and you ought to enter your 
pulpit in the same way.’ Uncle Sam 
stands as upright as a Russian bear, and 
can squeeze to death any man who med- 
dies with him; but he still goes on all 
fours before his women. We have grow- 
ing up in lowa a generation of tall young 
men and taller young women who are de- 
termined not to stand this much lounger. 
A large and growing number of our young 
men are determined not forever to be de- 
prived of a chance to vote on this question. 
We have lent you a few of our Western 
men—Secretary Shaw to keep the money 
going, Secretary Wilson for Agriculture, 
and Mrs. Catt to lead the clans. The 
centre of population in the United States 
has shifted from the East to the Missis- 
sippi Valley. If we do not get the ballot 
pretty soon. we will come here and buy 
up your Capitol. 

This is a very inadequate report of Mrs. 
Coggeshall’s witty address. At its close 
she received an ovation. 


(To be continued.) 
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TWO VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 
For three new subscribers to the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL at $1.50 each, we will 
send postpaid by mail ‘‘The Life of Anna 











Ella Carroll’’—A Military Genius, two vol- 
umes, 

For one new subscriber at $1.50, The 
Bybury Book, by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 








ENTERTAINMENT ON WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY. 


The aspirations of the students of the 
Perkins Institution fur the Blind have not 
yet been satisfied, for, not content with 
the portions of Shakespeare’s plays which 
they presented last year, they are now 
arranging enthusiastically to offer the en- 
tire play of *‘As you like it’’ to the pub- 
lic on the afternoon of Washington's 
Birthday, at 3 o’clock, in their enlarged 
and renovated hall. Their zealous spirit 
and the character of their preparations 
promise a repetition of the success which 
they have always won in the past in this 
direction. Tickets may be purchased at 
the salesroom for the blind, No. 383 Boyls- 
ton Street, Boston, or at the door of the 
institution, at fifty cents each. 








WOMEN LAWYERS. 

Miss Florence H. King, a patent lawyer 
in Chicago, has won a great victory in 
the United States Court, by obtaining a 
judgment against a $5,000,000 corporation 
in an infringement suit which prominent 
lawyers had declined to prosecute on the 
ground that the essential principle of the 
patentinvolved had been in general use be- 
fore the patent was granted. Her client, 
Mrs. Myrtle M. Rogers, is the widow of 
the man who invented the system of pack- 
ing for car axles that is used by all the 
railroads in the country. Under his will 
Mrs, Rogers became owner of the exclu- 
sive right to manufacture and sell this 
packing, which is made of cotton waste 
and spiral steel turnings, the patent cov- 
ering an ingenious receptacle for holding 
the packing. Mrs. Rogers was unfamiliar 
with business methods, and transferred 
her patents on a license to the Federal 
Supply Company, which agreed to pay 
her a small royalty. After enjoying the 
profits for several years, the company 
suddenly cancelled her license Feb. 1, 
1903, and attacked her title to the patents, 
defying her to assert her rights. Mrs. 
Rogers immediately organized a company 
and began manufacturing her husband’s 
goods on a small scale. When this came 
to the notice of the Federal Supply Com- 
pany the price was cut to the actual cost 
of production, and her limited capital for- 
bade competition at these ruinous rates. 
In vain she applied for an injunction. 
Finally Miss King undertook her case, 
When the matter came up before Judge 
Kohlsaat, Miss King was primed with 
facts and figures which she marshalled as 
a general does his army. Her mastery of 
the technical details of the invention, no 
less than her forceful argument, surprised 
and disconcerted the opposing counsel, 
and the injunction issued by Judge Kohl- 
saat against the corporation completed 
their defeat. 








=o — 
OF THE PRESS. 

The January 7th meeting of the Illinois 
Woman’s Press Assuciation was devoted 
to a commemoration of Mrs. Frances E. 
Owens, who was one of the victims of the 
Iriquois Theatre fire. Mrs. Owens was a 
versatile writer having been editor of a 
local paper in South Dakota, editor and 
publisher of The Journal of Industrial Ed- 
ucation, of Chicago, since merged into the 
New England Kitchen Magazine; editor of 
a department in the Chef, organ of the 
Pastry Cooks’ Association, and a con- 
tributor to domestic magazines and news- 
papers. Being suddenly thrown upon her 
own resources about twenty years ago, 
with five young children to support and 
educate, Mrs. Owens compiled the Owens 
Cook Book, and published it herself, sell- 
ing it throngh agents. She was most 
successful, 104,000 copies being sold by 
subscription, making her name a house- 
hold word all over the country. Mrs. 
Owens was active in clubs and other or- 
ganizations and was for about sixteen 
years treasurer of the Illinois Woman’s 
Press Association. She was several times 
a delegate to the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, and the International League of 
Press Clubs, and had mavy friends in 
those organizations, travelling with them 
all over this country. ‘Wherever she 
went,” says Miss Caroline A. Huling in 
The Stylus, ‘ther influence was exerted 
for good and to promote the welfare of 
humanity.”’ 


WOMEN 


Mrs. Ella G. Bushnell-Hamlin, an expe- 
rienced newspaper worker of Davenport, 
la., is editor of a new weekly published at 
Rock Island, Lil. This journal, which is 
named The Trident, aims to represent the 
social, educationai, club, and other best 
interests of three cities, Davenport, Rock 
Island and Moline, It is beautifully 
printed and illustrated and isin every way 
creditable. A vigorous editorial in the 











first issue presents an illuminating array 
of facts in regard to the question of ‘trace 
suicide,”’ F. M. A. 





NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 


New York, Fes, 16, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 


The Legislative session at Albany has 
already become remarkable from the pum- 
ber of women who have been present in 
the interests of important measures. To 
your correspondent it is a wonderful sign 
in the advance of our sex that it isa usual 
thing for women to appear to advocate 
public measures in which they are inter- 
ested. The present day is sucha contrast 
to the time when only the few brave 
champions of political enfranchisement 
made an appearanceat Albany. It should 
be added that we were always treated with 
the utmost courtesy and that the audi- 
ences that came to listen to us filled the 
Assembly or Senate Chamber in one of 
which the hearings were always held. 

This year the most remarkable influx of 
women has been from the two societies 
which are each trying to obtain possession 
of the old Jumel mansion. This house, 
standing on a hill in the Bronx where a 
fine view is commanded in every direc- 
tion, was built in the colonial days, but is 
still in a fine state of preservation. It 
was for many years the home of Mme. 
Jumel, a woman famous for her wit and 
beauty, and in her time it was the resort 
of the distinguished people of the period. 
The State now owna the property and the 
question pending is, shall the Daughters 
of the American Revolution or the Colo- 
nial Dames have the care of the place? A 
valiant fight is being waged by the repre- 
sentatives of both organizations, the 
‘‘Daughters’’ claim that as it is associated 
with the most stirring times of the Revo- 
lution, they should continue to have the 
care of it, as they have had for some time 
past, while the ‘‘Dames”’ insist that as it 
dates back to the colonial period it should 
be given to their organization. Several 
hearings have been given and on each of 
those occasions the Capitol was crowded 
with the women who came for their chosen 
society. Already the dispute has reached 
a critical position because the Senate has 
voted in favor of the ‘‘Dames”’ and the 
Assembly has declared for the ‘‘Daugh- 
ters,’’ the contest will undoubtedly be a 
close one, and the result is awaited with 
interest by the thousands of women 
throughout the State who belong in the 
two organizations. 

The New York Legislative League has 
an important bill pending in the Legisla- 
ture. At our last meeting, held Feb. 4, 
the speaker of the day was Mrs. Miriam 
Mason Greeley, who gave an address on 
‘The Value to Women of Instruction in 
Political Science.”’ It was a most 
thoughtful and scholarly address, which 
called attention to the growing impor- 
tance of such knowledge to the non-vot- 
ing half of our people. The principal 
discussion of the afternoon was on the 
proposed effort to secure a more equal 
inheritance for the surviving widow or 
widower of an intestate. Under the ex- 
isting law of this State if a woman dies 
without a will, her husband becomes the 
‘tenant by curtesy”’ of all her real estate, 
if there has ever been a living child, and 
the absolute owner of all her personal 
property, furniture, silver, bonds, stocks, 
etc., even if there has never been a child. 
If a man dies without a will, the widow 
has only her right of dower in the real 
estate, that is the use of one-third for life 
and a child’s share of the personal prop- 
erty. In an article recently published in 
the Albany Law Journal, our young law- 
yer, Miss Emilie M. Bullowa, called at- 
tention to the injustice of this present in- 
equality in the law of distribution, and as 
a result of this agitation, Mr. Joseph C. 
Levi, who has leng been an authority in 
real estate matters, has drawn a bill 
which will give to the surviving widow or 
widower an equal share in the property 
of an intestate, wife or husband. This 
bill has been presented in the Assembly 
by Mr. Edward R. Finch, a lawyer of this 
city, and is pending in the Assembly. We 
hope to see this just measure become a 
law. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

100 Lexington Avenue. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





The lecture to be given by Senorita 
Huidobro at Parker Memorial Auditori- 
um, Boston, Feb. 26, 8 P. M., on ‘**Typi- 
cal Life in Chile,’’ is for the benefit of the 
summer work carried on by the Mothers’ 
and Fathers’ Club. Admission 25 cents. 


A banquet in honor of Mrs. Fannie B. 
Clary, former candidate for representative 
in the Massachusetts Legislature was held 
at Grand Army Hall, Northampton, on 
Jan. 29. The speakers were Prof. H. 
S. Cowell, Hon. J. B. Lewis, Mrs. Fannie 
B. Ciary, and others, 
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MRS. CATT’S ADDRESS. 


(Continued from Page 59.) 

A few years ago the president of Yale 
University, in ap article upon the venality 
of the ballot in Connecticut, published in 
the Forum, declared that 100 per cent. of 
the Negro vote in that State was a venal 
yote. The same condition was found to 
be true in New Hampshire in a report 
from 80 per cent. of the precincts, com- 
piled last year. Surely, the statement 
that every Negro vote is purchasable must 
be an exaggeration, but the currency of 
such rumors has its effect upon the gen- 
eral opinion that prevails among those 
who have come in most direct political 
contact with the Negro, that a very large 
per cent, of the vote is purchasable in all 
those States where party pressure has led 
to the corruption of the suffrage at the 
polls. 

We have considered the Negro question 
strictly as a Southern problem, but with- 
in the past thirty years there has been an 
exodus of Negroes out of the South and 
into the North. In the Census of 1900 a 
list of cities, ranked by the number of 
Negro inhabitants, places Washington at 
the head, Baltimore second, New Orleans 
third, and Philadelphia and New York 
fourth and fifth. The four cities contain- 
ing the largest number of Negro inhabi- 
tants, therefore, leaving out New Orleans, 
are Northern. The Negroes who have 
migrated Noril are the better educated 
and more enterprising. There are among 
them many highly educated, honorable, 
and valued citizens; but as a race they 
stand upon the books of precinct chair- 
men a8 @ purchasable vote. The mercury 
of one’s enthusiasm may rise to blood 
heat when defending the sacred right of 
the Negro to self government, but it falls 
to the zero point when it is realized that 
the vote is traded off for value received. 
‘‘Distance lends enchantment to the view.”’ 
Political campaigners found it an easy 
task in the North a few years ago to stir 
the dying embers of sectionalism into a 
blaze of fervent resentment when they 
pictured very wicked white Democrats in 
the South forcibly restraining very virtu 
ous black Republicans from the exercise 
of their citizenship. It seems a very diffi- 
cult question now, when the problem has 
become nearly as much a Northern as a 
Southern problem, and when a Negro 
vote in several centres bas become suffi- 
ciently large to prove a balance of power 
at times, and one which may be swung 
one way or the other according to the 
ability of the political machine to pay. It 
is little wonder that the North is begin- 
ning to question the wisdom of the indis- 
criminate enfranchisement of the Negro 
in 1868. Splendid as have been th> 
achievements of the Negro within the 
past generation, and rapid as have been 
his upward strides, yet many true friends 
of the race are asking to-day if its prog- 
ress would not have been more harmoni- 
ous and natural had the ballot been re- 
served as a reward for certain qualifica- 
tions toward which it might have worked; 
a sort of diploma for a definite education 
gained, or for definite work accomplished. 
Would not American citizenship have 
held more meaning to them, and its sa- 
credness been more respected, bad it 
been deferred until they could be taught 
its significance? 

It was believed in 1868 that free schools 
would soon qualify the Negro for suffrage; 
and, with true philanthropic zeal, much 
Northern and some Southern money has 
been expended to furnish the opportu- 
nity. There have been good results, In 
1870, 83.5 per cent. of the total number of 
Negroes eligible to vote were illiterate, 
and in 1890 the per cent. had fallen to 
47.4 per cent. These per cents., however, 
are not to be regarded with too great sat- 
isfaction, for in 1900 there were 977,000 
Negro male illiterates, and this number 
represents 114,000 more than the total 
number in 1870. Thus, while the per 
cent. has decreased, the total number of 
illiterate Negroes of voting age has in- 
creased, These are facts which conduce 
to further questioning as to whether their 
enfranchisement was a wise application of 
the principle of democracy. Whether 
this point of view is just or unjust, expe- 
dient or inexpedient, it is unquestionably 
the one from which the majority of the 
people of the United States regard Negro 
suffrage after thirty-six years of trial. 

Still another factor augmenting the re- 
actionary spirit is the changed character 
of immigration. Our early immigrants 
came from Northern Europe; the majori- 
ty of our present immigration comes from 
Southern Europe, and from the lower 
strata of the population there. Northern 
Europe brought us industry, thrift, enter- 
prise—the qualities which build up great 
nations and make for good citizenship and 
independent individualities; Southern Eu- 
rope is sending us ignorance and poverty— 
the qualities which led to dependence, 
and pull down nations already builded. 

In the report of the Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration for 1903, we find that 
457,546 males were received the year 
previous from Southern Europe, and 122,- 
938 from Northern Europe, or four times 
as many from Southern as from Northern 
Europe, The difference in the character 
of the immigration is demonstrated by the 
fact that only 3 per cent. of those from 
Northern Europe were unable to read and 
write, while 32 per cent. from Southern 
Europe were totally illiterate. 

The rapid naturalization of these immi- 
grants, the frequently forged certificates 
of naturalization, which make the neces- 
sary residence even less than five years, 
and the speedy paternal control of the 
new voters by the party machine, make a 
doubtful argument for so generous an ex- 
tension of the suffrage. 

Just what proportion of these voters 
represent the purchasable class is impos- 
sible to conjecture. Naturally, neither 





those who buy nor those who sell are 


ready to testify. The Census can give us 
no figures; but it is at least safe to claim 
that a very considerable proportion of the 
illiterate, the negro, and the less intelli- 
gent classes of foreigners, in all those 
States where political contests are suffi- 
cievtly close to make every vote count, 
are justifiably classed as “‘floaters.’’ This 
great class of men with votes in their 
hands are a temptation to every unprin- 
cipled political machine. 

Years ago the strife between parties led 
to the appointment of men who would 
visit the new comers and ignorant, in- 
struct them in the pending issues, and 
teach them how to vote. It was legiti- 
mate work and honestly done. But, as 
the number in this class grew greater, 
the party strife necessarily more intense, 
and the number of men willing to contrib- 
ute time to party work fewer, the modern 
machine was perfected, and professional 
politicians did the work. The honest 
contest between rival parties was soon 
supplanted by the spoils system among 
this class. There was no longer any men- 
tion of honest issues, but control through 
promises of protection, employment, or, 
in greater party necessity, of money. By 
such methods, an illiterate vote which 
normally would prove of little danger, has 
been organized into a dangerous balance 
of power, and, under the direction of un- 
scrupulous leaders, may well be regarded 
as the most serious menace to the perma- 
nency of self-government which has arisen 
during the life of the republic. 

The idea of a republic is the idea of 
people governing themselves; and this 
new idea includes another, that of people 
who possess a sufficient degree of intelli- 
gence and virtue to render them capable 
of se:if-government. By asort of unwrit- 
ten sucial contract, the republic takes an- 
nually trom all its people a per cent. of 
their private possessions, and applies the 
amount to the maintenance of free schvuols 
and colleges, wherein the opportunity of 
education may be offered to young men 
and women; but, in return, the govern- 
ment bas the right of a party to a contract 
to expect that the beneficiary, in payment 
of his benefit, will contribute to the State 
intelligent and virtuous service. The 
young man is expected to render his ser- 
vice in the direct form of an intelligent 
and conscientious vote, yet, if half the 
total illiterate vote was cast in the last 
presidential election (and apparently Mr. 
Dabney’s report considers this a fair esti- 
mate), one vote in thirteen was east by a 
mao whe could not ‘spell out a headline 
in a newspaper’ nor a word on the party 
poster. In these days, when the educa- 
tioval work of political campaigns is 
largely conducted by the aid of printers’ 
ink, and the political rally, with its stir- 
ring discussion of men and measures, has 
been largely supplanted by the newspa- 
per, the poster and the tract, illiteracy 
has surely become an evidence of danger- 
ous incapacity for good citizenship. 

Votes, however, are not sold without 
money to buy. The seller is no more 
criminal than the buyer. Indeed, if there 
isa difference in responsibility of guilt, 
the tempter, rather than the tempted, 
should be the more condemned, Has not 
the world for 1800 years blamed Eve for 
the stolen fruit, and sympathized with 
Adam her ‘taccomplize after the fact’’? It 
is not the illiterate, the Negro, nor the 
newly-arrived immigrant, who is blama- 
ble for the purchase of votes; it is the 
American; and, alas! it is the American 
of education and the American of means 
who is the guilty one. Yet the attempt 
to discover the source of the money sup- 
ply for the corruption of yotes, and to 
point out the responsible agent of brib- 
ery, is a task wellnigh impossible. 

The contributions of party friends and 
the assessments made from candidates 
and political officials are the recognized 
ordinary source of campaign funds; but 
this does not account for the alleged mil- 
lions which are raised and expended in an 
election of importance. Simultaneous 
with the steady increase of the ignorant 
vote, there has been a growth of corporate 
organizations, ending in the mighty trust 
and syndicate. Some of these are not 
particularly affected by the political sit- 
uation, and probably bave no connection 
with political corruption. Powerful man- 
ufacturers, anxious to maintain a high 
tariff, brewers, railroads and mines fear- 
ful of opposing legislation, are supposed 
to be the most Jiberal coatributors. Yet 
this may not be true, for these corpora- 
tious furnish the most powerful lobbies in 
our Legislatures, and possibly all follow 
the plan of a Western Railroad President, 
who said to a friend of mine, ‘‘We do not 
buy voters at the polls; we let the voters 
elect the Legislature, and then we buy 
the Legislature. It is cheaper and less 
trouble.’’ Whatever may be the source of 
money, it certainly is forthcoming and it 
is as certainly used, while the corruption 
which results is responsible for the pres- 
ent reactionary spirit. The most mis- 
chievous effect is the indifference to the 
exercise of the suffrage, which is growing 
lamentably common. 

In the last Presidential election, the 
total vote cast was 13,961,560. The united 
effort of newspapers, political machines, 
and campaign orators are put forth ina 
presidential election to secure the largest 
possible vote, yet over seven millions of 
men of eligible age did not vote. Some of 
these absentees were probably unnatural- 
ized, others were debarred by State re- 
strictions, such as educational qualifica- 
tions, and still others were illiterates, who 
of their own volition do not usually vote. 
But when a reasonable deduction is made 
for these three classes, one is forced to 
the conclusion that there remain some 
millions of men whe were possessed of the 
necessary qualitications to render the ser- 
vice of an intelligent vote, and yet volun- 
tarily absented themselves. The reform 
party of Philadelphia report that 49 per 
cent. of the total vote was not cast in the 
last municipal campaign, and in the recent 





municipal campaign held in New York it 
is reported that 60,000 registered voters 
failed to appear on election day. In both 
cases the falling off was in the precincts 
of the “brown-stone and silk-stocking 
voters,’’ as they have been called. 

In the failure of millions of qualified 
voters at the top to exercise the suffrage, 
and the corrupt control of millions of un- 
qualified voters at the bottom. we meet 
the problem of democracy as it appears 
in the United States at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, and we tind in the 
facts the certain causes of the reactionary 
spirit which governs the situation. 

What is to be done about it? Are quali- 
fied women citizens to wait in patience 
until influences now unseen shall sweep 
away the difficulties and restore the lost 
euthusiasm for democracy? Or shall they 
attempt to determine causes, apply rem- 
edies, and clear the way for their own en- 
franchisement? That is our problem, 
For myself, I will say, I prefer not to wait. 
I prefer to do my part, small as it must 
be, in the great task of the removal of the 
obstructions which clog the wheels of the 
onward movement of popular government. 
I believe in democracy. If all the future 
were to be revealed before us, surely there 
could be discovered no grander, truer 
principle than that of an honest whole 
obeying the will of an honest majority. 
Under a just administration and a right 
interpretation of that principle, there is 
no good, no generosity, no justice which 
might not be obtained. The minds of 
meo and women grow more liberal as the 
generations pass; superstition gives way 
to reason, and tradition yields to truth. 
Wi.hb a people fairly expressing an honest 
will, therefore, there is no problem which 
may not be solved, nu helpfulness to the 
development of the people which will be 
denied, no progress which will not evolve. 
But lo, the choicest liberties of American 
men are in danger. 
appear before the gates of the vation with 
flying flags and Gatling guns, and with the 
presentation of a formal ultimatum; it 
works in the dark and in secret, we know 
not how, or when or where. Diogenes, 
lantern in baud, searched in vain for an 
honest man. Honest men we have in 
plenty, and we require not a lantern to 
tindthem. What we do need is an electric 
search-light on the spire of every capitol 
and court-house to aid in hunting out the 
dishonest men, both high and iow, rich 
and poor, intelligent and ignorant, who 
prostitute the suffrage to the seltish ambi- 
tions of men or parties. 

Who shall set the search. light, who will 
keep it moving, and who will prosecute 
the hunt? No minor political party is 
strong enough or popular enough, and the 
two great parties are not to be thought 
of in this connection. It is customary for 
an ardent Republican to believe the Dem- 
ocratic party is the chief agent of corrup- 
tion, and vice versa; but New York is 
Democratic and Philadelpbia is Republi- 
can, and it would be a case of the pot call- 
ing the kettle black, should either accuse 
the other of the lead in political corrup- 
tion. Will the Democrats in a local pre- 
cipct prosecute Republicans when they 
discover that the grave-yards have been 
made to give up their dead to add to the 
Republican registration lists? Nay, for 
Republicans may prosecute Democrats in 
the same precinct for forged naturaliza- 
tion papers. They both regard the act of 
the other as a point in the game, and 
Democrats only resolve not to neglect the 
grave-yards, and the Republicans the 
naturalization papers, when the game is 
played again. 

There are a few intelligent party men 
who do not deprecate the existence of 
the immense proportion of ignorance and 
irresponsibility among the voters in our 
land. In conversation, both Democrats 
and Republicans are ready to announce 
themselves favorable to restrictive meas- 
ures which will é@liminate illiteracy and 
irresponsibility from their constituencies. 
Either is zealous to declare that such re- 
striction would redound to the advantage 
of his own party, since the preponderance 
of ignorance and speedy naturalization 
and irresponsibility is well known to be 
confined to his rival party. But when 
the time for action appears, these same 
men grow halting and cowardly, for, after 
all, they are not sure that in the final 
test their own, and not the rival party, 
would lose the more votes through such 
restrictions. 

At the top there are men who hate brib- 
ery and false methods, who court the 
fairness of the open arena, and whose 
souls are scourged by the knowledge of 
affairs. Whatcanthey do? As one prom- 
inent politician has put it, the party that 
attempts to wage a war on the machine 
control of voters ‘would be permitted to 
walk through a slaughter-house into an 
open grave.’’ The expression may sound 
a trifle sanguinary, but who will doubt its 
main truth? No, we shall find no hope 
there. It must be a non-partisan move- 
ment, one in which Democrats and Re- 
publicans, men and women can work, one 
which will find room and service for every 
person who feels the shame and humilia- 
tion of present conditions. 

At present it is said reform is in the 
air. Many agencies are already at work 
upon this problem, but the effort is spas- 
modic, and usually educational only. It 
waits for organization, concentration, sys- 
tematic method. I would therefore pro- 
pose that all organizations in the United 
States whicb stand for reform, education 
or non-partisan politics, be invited to co- 
operate in the formation of a National 
Committee on Good Government by the 
appointment of one member. The num- 
ber of such organizations is legion, their 
membership represents millions, their 
united strength would be irresistible. 

The first duty of such a Committee 
should be the appointment of sub-com- 
mittees to investigate causes and methods 
of political corruption, No mistake must 
be made, and no innocent party or class 
must be caused to suffer for the guilty. 
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When once the investigations are com- 
plete, the National Committee should 
wage a campaign, in which each organiza- 
tion auxiliary to it should be a working 
factor, for the establishment of conditions 

which will eliminate the evil from our | 
midst. ‘In union there is strengtb.’’ I ' 
believe a Committee might be formed of | 
such power and influence that every pa- 
triotic, true believer in democracy and 
honest government would lend a hand in 
the work to be done. I believe the best 
elements of our great politica) parties, 
and the majority of the smaller ones, 
would grow brave enough in the presence | 
of such allies \o join in this nou-partisan | 
campaign. A few remedies suggest them- 

selves at once, although they may be 

based upon a superficial knowledge of the 

facts, and may uot prove to be the must 

salutary. 

1, Does it not seem that the time has | 
cume when in defense of good guvernment 
we must unite in the estabiishment of an 
educational qualification fur the ballot, in 
all the States where it does pot exist, and 
that this qualification sball be severe 
enough to represent a sufficient amount 
of understanding to guarantee a fituess 
fur good citizenship? One may well ask, 
why punish the iguorant and the poor for 
the crimes of the iutelligent aud the rich, 
and common justice will answer, why, in- 
But it is surely no punishment to 
take away a vote which is only bartered 
away to the first ‘‘ward heeler.’’ It is 
true that it is far from demonstrated that 
illiterate voters are necessarily all ‘‘float- 
ers,’’ but there is sufficient testimony to 
lead us to the conclusion that their re- 
moval from the constitueucy would take 
away a great source of temptation, while 
it woulda impuse DO Wroug upuo them, A 
few munths or years of effort would ena 
ble them to qualify themselves for the 
sulfrage, no matter how exacting the 
qualification might be made, 

The present fourm of corruption which 
is engaging public attention is known as 
**yratt,’’ and since neither the buyer nor 
Lhe seller is iguurant, it may seem that 
the distranchisement of the illiterate will 
not reach the real cause of the difficulty. 
An investigation, however, into the con- 
ditions ot our larger municipalities re- 
veais the fact that the party which is 
guilty of graft is maintained in power by 
corrupt voting alt the polis, and that the 
ignorant vote is the uncunscious ally of 
tue tutelligent grafter. A vallot is a 
priceless possessiun to whuever will ex- 
ercise it honestiy aud deposit bis own 
Opinion in the ballot bux, but the moment 
he Las sold it, it bDecumes a dawaye to 
him, a wrong to bis tellow-citizeus, aud a 
meuace lu suciely. Lo permit the condi- 
tion to Cuntinue, 18 viltually establishing 
the continental system of proxy voting, 
but, instead of giving the proxy to the 
person of intelligence or property, as in 
Europe, our conditions place it in the 
hauds of the unscrupulous party leader, 

There is ashaduwy line between illit- 
eracy and literacy, and doubtless there 
are men unable tu read and write who 
possess keener mental vigor than men 
who may be classified as literates, but the 
number of such must be few. If 11 per 
cent, of our tutal vote is absolutely illiter- 
ate, it is a justifiable conclusion that 
there are at least another 11 per cent. who 
are classified among the iiterates, but 
whose knowledge is of so limited a char- 
acter that political issues are to them 
enigmas passing all understanding. 

The republic might bear with safety the 
strain of ignorance represented in 22 per 
cent, of its total vote, and might consider 
tbat this mass of ignorant voters were 
learning strength of character through 
the exercise of the suffrage, were it not 
for the fact that the political machines, 
with mighty moneyed powers behind 
them, are able to swing this vote one way 
orthe other, in accordance with their 
will. 

No injustice must be done. The mis- 
sion of civilization is to uplift humanity, 
to do away with caste and degradation. 
We shall not have attained the ideal until 
there is no longer ignorance and crime 
and poverty. It is the duty of those who 
are intejligent tv uphift the ignorant. No 
nation can progress if an incentive exists 
through its laws and its institutions to 
make it to the advantage of any class to 
keep another class in ignorance. Aun edu- 
cational qualification must therefore not 
be permitted to create an ignorant caste, 
but rather to stand as a degree of merit 
toward which all may strive. A reason- 
able time for qualifying for the vote must 
be allowed those who are already num- 
bered in the voting constituency. A com- 
pulsory educational law should be the 
adjuuct of the educational qualification. 
Who can conceive injustice in the demand 
that a government of the people shall be 
based upon intelligence? Contemplation 
of the immense number of Americans 
who, under the very shadow of school- 
houses, have remained illiterate, should 
inspire us to the determination to offer an 
inducement to education, the value of 
which the-most ignorant will realize. The 
application of the educational qualifica- 
tion should be made without discrimina- 
tion, and no intelligent black man should 
be disfranchised while the illiterate white 
man is permitted to exercise his citizen- 
ship. It must be made on equal terms to 
the men of all races, classes and kinds. 

2. A certain source of corruption, aris- 
ing from the change of the character in 
ourimmigration, likewise needs attention. 
Not only is it bringing to us illiteracy, but 
there existed in the United States in 1900 
nearly 600,000 voters unable to speak the 
Euglish language Of these nearly 14,000 
were native sons of native parents. In 
Southern Europe, so called universal suf- 
frage exists, but a slight property qualifi- 
cation is demanded for the exercise of the 
suffrage. The class of men who are com- 
ing to this country from that section are 
men who could not qualify to vote in 
their own country; the majority of them 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the carse of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of——<ollars, to 


| be applied by such Proprietors, principaland 


interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and :mprovementof the paper, and the pro- 
moti n of the principles which it aivocates, 








THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE. — Clyde 
Fitch’s bright and sensational play, **The 
Climbers,”’ is to be the attraction next 
week. Of the many successes made by 
its author, in recent years, ‘*The Climb- 
evs’’ has been generally accepted as one of 
the bappie-t efforts, and the long run of 
the play in New York, where it was first 
seen, was followed by a tour through the 
country, which proved a series of tri- 
umphbs. The story told by the play isa 
fascinating one of the social ambitions of 
life in the metropolis, the scenes and sit- 
uations being so planned by the author as 
to give sharply contrasted views of its 
joys and sorrows. In the Castle Square 
production the original designs, made un- 
der Mr. Fitch’s direction, will be followed 
in the stage settings, and the opportuni- 
ties fur the display of fine toilettes will be 
fully improved by the ladies of the com- 
pany. “The Climbers’? will be played 
only one week, and the usual distribution 
of boxes of chocolate bonbons will be 
maue at the Monday matinee. 


TREMONT THEATRE,—Miss Cheridah 
Simpson, who plays the réle of Henrietta 
Budd, the American girl, in George Ade’s 
‘Sultan of Sulu,’ is acknowledged to be 
one of the most versatile prima donnas on 
the American comic opera stage to-day. 
In speaking of the demands made upon 
her this season, she said modestly: ‘Yes, 
I had to do a little extra work and it was 
somewhat difficult when I was singing in 
‘Peggy from Paris’’ not to confuse the 
16le with the new one that I was working 
on for ‘*The Sultan of Sulu.” 











Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
‘The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS : 


LADIES—From 9 A. M, to 1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


I1@ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference, 














100 Califonia Views, 10 Cents. 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 
struction. 
E. H. RYDALL, 
444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 








A Weekly Newspaper, pubiisned every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, BorTron, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equal 
suffrage. 


./ HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
EpiT0Rs: | ALICE STUNE BLACKWELL. 
ASSISTANT FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
Epirors: |} CATHARINE WILDE. 
SUBSCRIPTION 
First year on trial to new subscribers, - $1.50 
Three months on trial - - 26 
Six Months 1.25 
Per Annum - - - 2.50 
Single copies - . : - . 05 


8S: mple copies of the WomAn’s JOURNAL free 
on 4 »plication. 
TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 
To any one getting up a club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


$ Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FEBRUARY. 
BY SARA ANDREW SHAFER. 
The laggard sun, on frosty morn, 
Throws long beams through the stubble corn. 
Against the sunset, naked trees 
Weave magic bredes and traceries. 
From woodman's ax the splinter bounds; 
The flicker’s cheery tapping sounds ; 
Ice thaws, and in the quickening flood 
Are vague, fond hopes of leaf and bud, 
When, lo! like fleck of living sky— 
Full-songed, a bluebird sweet flits by! 
—The Outlook. 





WINTER SONG. 


BY MYRTLE REED." 
Cool ground, cool ground, tell me where your 
stairway is; 
Through what passage does it lead, death- 
damp with dew? 
Wind-voice in the hollow, calling me to fol- 
low— 
Love, let me dream to-night in the earth 
with you! 


Blind rain, blind rain, beat not coldly on her 
Still face whitely turned to the gray grass 
growing; 
Cold hands with violets, do you think that 
she forgets? 
Hark, how the wind-voice calls me with 
its blowing! 


North wind, North wind, disturb not her bair 
to-night, 
Long, soft threads of brown [I sigh for in 
vain; 
Sweet lips are dead now and under the wil- 
low bough 
My kiss avails not nor my arms again. 


Green leaves, green leaves, hush your gentle 
murmuring, 
Lest your sound awaken her whose_dear 
heart [ keep; 
Closed be thy brown eyes, my lost Paradise, 
Lost Love, dead Love, peaceful be thy 
sleep. 


Cool ground, cool ground, tell me where 
your stairway is; 

Through what passage does it lead, death- 
damp with dew? 

Wind-voice in the hollow, calling me to fol- 


low— 
Love, let me dream to-night in the earth 
with you! —Critic. 





LOVE’S ROSARY. 


BY MAUD MORRISON HUEY. 





“The needle's eye that doth supply 
The thread that runs so true, 
The thread that runs so true,— 
The thread that runs so true,—”’ 

Grandma in her cushioned chair 
Croons the rhyming through, 

White cap drooped o’er apron lap, 
Slack the knitting, too, 

As round and round the merry feet 
Trip the measures to: 

“The needle’s eye that doth supply 
The thread that runs so true.” 


‘‘And many a lass have I let pass 
Because 1 wanted you,’’— 
Oh, eyes of tender hue! 

‘*Because I wanted you,’’— 
With clasp of hand and courtesy 
And kisses fond and true. 
Oh, blushing cheeks of maidens, 
And dear young eyes of blue, 
Sifting all the secret’s 
Golden glory through 
Drooping, happy lashes,—- 
**Because I wanted you.” 


W hat magic in the measures 
Your feet go tripping to,— 
Oh, love-dream ever new! 
Oh, meory ever true! 
To flush an old cheek rosy, 
Co fiash a dim eye blue? 
Feeble fingers flutter 
For the touches that they knew. 
Tremulously tender 
The old lips crooning through: 
“The needle’s eye that doth supply 
The thread that runs so true ”’ 
—National Magazine. 





————— 


Sarah Cooper’s New Year’s Call. 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
Little Sarah Cooper finished her morn- 
ing’s work as speedily as possible, and 
exchanged her clean print apron for a 
clean white lawn one. She took pains to 
select her very best one, with the knitted 
trimming four inches deep. Four-inch 
knitted trimming on one’s white apron 
was luxury enough for the big house 
across the street. 

“J wonder if Cynthia Broadstreet will 
put on hers to ‘receive’ in,’’ she thought, 
whimsically. Sarah Cooper was a humor- 
loving little person, and enjoyed her own 
little witticisms when there was no one 
else to enjoy them. The notion of stately 
Mrs. J. Henry Broadstreet receiving New 
Year’s calls in a white apron, no matter 
how “‘deep”’ its knitted edging, was worth 
smiling over. 

“Still, Cynthia used to be simple-mind- 
ed enough, even after she married J. 
Henry Broadstreet—John Henry he was 
then, plain John Henry. But I guess it 
turned both o’ their heads getting so well 
off. I guess it’s liable to. Probably it 
would turn mine and Pliny’s. I guess I'll 








tell Pliny it would not be safe for us to 
get rich!” 

She looked around the bare little room, 
involuntarily noting all the patched places 
in the carpet and the crafty make-shifts 
of poverty. Perhaps, after all, it would 
not be necessary to mention it to Pliny. 

Then she drew up the corners of her 
pleasant mouth again, and went back to 
her appointed task of watching for Cyn- 
thia Broadstreet’s callers. They would be 
coming along any time now; by and by 
there would be a little stream of them— 
inflowing and outflowing. And some 
would come in carriages—old Dr Truro, 
and young Horace Dalrymple, aid the 
man that hired Pliny. 

‘*He might call here,”’ laughed the little 
woman, gently. ‘It would only be show- 
ing proper respect to Pliny’s wife!—and I 
have my best apron all on! Hi, hum! I 
wonder how it would feel to ‘receive’ a 
New Year’s call? I’m going to shut my 
eyes and make believe.”’ 

Sarah Cooper—when she had been little 
Sally Muun, and from ‘there on”—had 
been addicted to making believe. Pliny 
said it was her besetting sin, but he didn’t 
mean it. In Pliny Cooper’s eyes, Sally 
had no sins. 

She had made believe her dolls were 
alive and her bits of broken china were 
gold-rimmed pldtes and cups. She had 
made believe she had been to college, and 
culd read and speak eleven languages. 
She had made believe Pliny was hand- 
some, and learned, and rich, She had al- 
ways made believe, like a little child, and 
enjoyed herself doing it. The sweetest, 
the most sacred thing she had ever made 
believe was a little white-spread cradle 
and a little head denting the pillow. 

Now she leaned back, and began to 
rock gently—that was part of it. Her 
eyes were closed, 

“I’m just putting on my best bomba- 
zine;’’ she smiled, dreamily. ‘*Cynthia’s 
been over—Mrs. J. Henry Broadstreet, I 
mean, and asked me to come across and 
receive with her. ‘I need you,’ she says, 
‘you’re just the one I want.’ Now, I’m 
all ready; I’m crossing the street. Now 
I’m there. Now I’m receiving! Now I’m 
shaking hands with the man that hires 
Pliny. ‘A happy New Year, madam!’ he 
says, and ‘The same to you!’ I says. 
There’s a lot more coming in the door; 
we're right in the middle of it now. We’re 
having a beautiful time! Cynthia whis- 
pers how nice I look—and I do. My bom- 
bazine has turned into satin! I have ona 
thread-lave collar. 

‘‘Now young Horace Dalrymple is com- 
ing toward me, smiling and holding his 
hand out. ‘Why, Mrs. Cooper, if it ain’t 
you!’ he says. ‘And if it ain’t good for 
sore eyes to see you! How’s Pliny?’ And 
then he has to let go of me, so as to make 
room for somebody else. 

“The room is getting pretty crowded. 
Why, here comes Pliny, in a swallow-tail 
coat, to call on me!”’ 

That woke the dreamer up. Her eyes 
flew open, and she began to laygh softly 
to herself. 

“TI can’t make believe that!’’ she cried. 
“*T guess tlrat’s a good place to stop at.’’ 
And she went back to her watching at the 
window. Several men were going into 
the great front door of the big house; 
probably she had missed some while she 
day-dreamed, and served her right! But 
she settled down now to the watching, 
determined to miss no more. 

“I’m glad the curtains aren’t drawn 
close together, and I’m glad I’m good and 
far-sighted,’’ she mused, aloud. “I can 
see Cynthia once in a while, when she 
drifts this way. That’s just the word— 
drifts. Cynthia makes a fine-looking re- 
ceiver. I guess it’s just as well I’m not 
over there with her—to take the edge 
off.” The little person laughed again en- 
joyingly. It was a good thing to laugh at 
yourself sometimes—when you were get- 
ting to feel a little ‘‘downheartedly,’’ and 
to wish Pliny was rich. 

Pliny Cooper was poor. There was no 
making believe that could alter that fact. 
He hadn't ‘“‘faculty,’’ people said—poor 
Pliny! But he wasn’t in debt. Some- 
times his little wife counted up the 
‘pros’? in favor of Pliny on her fingers, 
and that always came first. He wasn’t in 
debt; he had a little whitewashed, cool- 
in-summer, warm-in-winter home; there 
was a spare room in it—there were roses 
in the front yard of it, and always a row 
of pies on the pantry shelf. And the lit- 
tle wife was contented. It was only on 
New Year’s day that she had her little 
wistful longings to be rich, and that was 
because she lived across the street from 
Cynthia Broadstreet’s big house, and was 
so far-sighted! She might have pulled 
down her shades, of course, but she didn’t 
do it; she pulled them up. 

“Well, they’re having a beautiful time 
over there,” she sighed, gently, “and 
you're having a beautiful time over here, 
Sarah Cooper.”” She added: ‘‘Do you 
mean to look me in the eye and deny it? 
You know your best white apron is a 
beauty, and the edging on it is the hand- 
somest stitch in this town! You know 





Pliny’s going to be home all the after- 
noon, and there’s roast chicken for din- 
ner. Go and baste it, my dear, this min- 
ute, and be thankful for all your mer- 
cies!’’ 

It was while she was gone away from 
the window that her New Year’s caller 
came. It was a shrunken, cowering, little 
figure, and it came hurrying up the walk 
with anxious back glances over its shoul- 
der. It did not stop to knock. 

Sarah Cooper looked up from her bast- 
ing, and started at the sight that met her 
eyes. A drop of melted butter spilled 
over her hand and burned her. 

“Maria Thacher!” she _ ejaculated, 
sharply. , 

**Yes, it’s me, Sally. Hide me, hide 
me, quick!’’ 

‘*For—the—goodness’—sake! 
you’re crazy, Maria!’’ 

“No, but I’m on the verge—I’m on the 
totterin’ verge!’’ groaned the New Year’s 
caller. “If you don’t—let me have a place 
to hide in before they come,I shall top- 
ple clear over the edge, Sally.’’ 

‘They? Who come?” 

-“The selectmen. They’re coming to 
carry me to the poorhouse, They’ve been 
a-threatenin’ an’ a-threatenin’. Then they 
came; I saw them through the front win- 
dow. I had just time to run out o’ the 
back door over here. Sally Cooper, you 
get up off’n your knees and look at me! 
When we was little together, you uster be 
makin’ believe the whole time; now you 
make believe you was me, and they were 
comin’ to take you to the poorhouse. 
Make believe your heart was broke. Make 
believe you’d ruther lay down an’ fold 
your hands an’ die, an’ you would ’ve, 
only there wasn’t any money left to bary 
you with—”’ 

The shrill, excited voice came to a sud- 
den stop, but the low-ceiled little kitchen 
seemed to ring with it still. It rang in 
Sarah Cooper’s ears. She had not closed 
her eyes, or swayed dreamily in a rocking- 
chair, but she had made believe it all. 
There had been time, standing there fac- 
ing the little weird, wild figure of her New 
Year’s caller. 

‘Maria Thacher,’’—she caught the 
shrunken shoulders with her strong, gen- 
tle hands, and pushed the little figure be- 
fore her into the other room—‘tyou lay 
down there on that sofy and rest you! 
Don’t think about selectmen and poor- 
houses again, and don’t you worry. I'll 
see to everything.” 

“But they’ll find me here! I wisht 
you'd hide me, Sally,’”’ shrilled the broken 
voice. 

“I’m not going to hide you, Maria,”’ 
calmly; ‘‘you’re going to lay right there 
in plain sight. I guess you’ve got as good 
a right to stay out in the open as any- 
body. Now you drop off—a little mite of 
sleep will do you a sight o’ good. I teil 
you I’ll see to everything.” She was 
gone instantly, before the excited voice 
could wail again. And she had closed 
the door behind her. 

Half-way across the kitchen floor she 
encountered two men. They stood awk- 
wardly, hat in hand, and smiled apologet- 
ically at her. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Cooper.’’ 

“Good mornin’, Sally.’’ The older man 
had trotted her on his knees. ‘‘We come 
right in after we’d knocked a couple o’ 
time. We calculated you didn’t hear.”’ 

“Why, Mr. Vose! Why, Uncle Silas! 
Walk right in!’ The little fun wrinkles 
were in Sarah Cooper’s gray eyes. ‘I 
wish both o’ you a happy New Year! It 
was real neighborly in you to call on me, 
but you madea mistake in the door. I 
don’t receive New Year’s calls in the 
kitch—” 

‘*Er—er—wait, Mrs. Cooper,’ inter- 
posed the younger man, nervously. ‘‘An— 
er—explanation is needful. We are out 
this morning in our of-ficial capacity—er, 
capacities—to perform a painful duty.”’ 

“Oh, does it hurt?’’ smiled the little 
hostess, wickedly. ‘I never made a New 
Year’s call myself, but I didn’t suppose it 
hur—”’ 

‘*Sally,’’ laughed Uncle Silas, ‘tyou jest 
quit your foolin’! We’re in solemn 
’arnest. It ain’t anyways a pleasing duty 
to take a poor innercent soul to the town 
house.”’ 

“Then don’t take me,’’ promptly. ‘Be- 
sides, Uncle Silas, no knowin’ but Pliny 
would object!”’ 

*You piece o’ mischief! You ain’t 
growed up much since | trotted ye on my 
knees an’ ye tied yer blue ha’r ribbon into 
my whiskers an’ let me go to meetin’ 
with it thar! But serious, Sally, we’re 
looking for poor Maria Thacher. She’s 
got to the last end of her rope, an’ has 
been starvin’ herself on nothin’ this no- 
body knows how-long.”’ 

‘*Poor Maria!’’ Sally was serious enough 
now. 

"Yes, yes poor soul! It’ll come hard to 
a Thacher to go thar, but she'll be took 
care of an’ have @ warm room an’ victuals 
—somethin’ she ain’t had lately. The 
town’s got to interfere. Pleasant or not 
pleasant, it’s a matter o’ duty.”’ 

“Yes, duty, Mrs. Cooper,’’ echoed the 


I guess 





younger selectman, with important stress 
on the little word. ‘We failed to find— 
er—Miss Thatcher at her place, and so 
came over here to inquire for her.’’ 

“Yes, she’s here. She’s laying on my 
sofy, and I hope to goodness she’s dropped 
off and can’t hear us talking. Her heart 
is broken, Uncle Silas, Mr. Vose.”’ 

“Poor little soul!’’ 

“And she’d have taken her time for 
dying out o’ the Lord’s hands if there’d 
been any money left to be buried with. 
Wicked? Yes, but we don’t any of us 
know what it’s like to be a Thacher and 
come on the town. Maybe we'd all be 
wicked. Now, what I want to say is, 
Maria Thacher ain’t coming on the town 
while I’ve a spare room and pies on my 
pantry shelf! She’s coming on me. I 
haven’t seen Pliny yet, but I know Pliny. 
Now I have to baste my chicken again.”’ 

When Pliny Cooper came home at noon, 
the whole little house he stepped into 
was savory with good, warm amells, and 
a smiling wife in a white apron with edg- 
ing four inches deep met him at the 
door. 

‘Happy New Year, Pliny! You came 
home just on the minute; the chicken’s 
done toa turn. But wait, Pliny. Pliny, 
we’ve had a New Year’s caller.’’ 

“Sho!—no?” 

‘Yes, and I’ve given her the spare 
room and the seat nearest the stove at the 
table to set in as long as she lives. I’ve 
got her knife and fork on. It’s going to 
bea bappy New Year to Maria Thacher, 
Pliny.” 

‘*Maria Thacher!’’ He sat down on one 
of the wooden chairs, a little bewildered 
by the suddenness of it all. Sarah Cooper 
sat down, too—on the same chair. 

“Pliny, you’re a good man,”’ she said, 
softly, touching his rough cheek with her 
small, loving fingers. ‘Set right here as 
long as you’re a mind to, and get used to 
it. I want you to go into the setting 
room and look at Maria Thacher’s face. 
I’ve told her, Pliny. This morning I 
made believe I received New Year’s calls. 
Cynthia Broadstreet received with me. I 
didn’t know I was going to have one!”’ 

It did not take Pliny Cooper long to be- 
come used to anything Sally proposed. 
He rose presently and tip-toed clumsily 
into the outer room. He was gone some 
time. When he came back he kissed 
Sally first. 

*‘She’s smilin’ in her sleep,’’ he whis- 
pered. ‘She looks all wore out, but as if 
she’d got to a restin’ place at last. I 
never saw a peacefuler smile than that.”’ 

Then Pliny Cooper, rough, plain, and 
lacking ‘‘faculty,’’ made as beautiful a 
speech as was ever made. : 

‘Sally,’’ he said, ‘‘the Lord ‘received’ 
with you.” 
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GREETING FROM GREAT BRITAIN. 

The following letter was sent to the 
National Suffrage Convention at Washing- 
ton, by Mrs. Fenwick Miller, president of 
the British National Sub-Committee of 
the International Suffrage Committee: 

Beloved Friends: As president of the 
British National Committee of the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Committee, I 
write to send you greetings from English, 
Scutch, Irish, and Welsh fellow-workers 
in the woman’s cause. It seems but a 
short time since the Convention of 1902, 
which I attended as the delegate appoint- 
ed by the British United Women’s Suf- 
frage Societies, and also of the Scottish 
National Society. The admiration and 
affection that the ability, the earnestness 
and sincerity, the sisterliness and the 
sweetness of temper and manners of the 
American suffragists then aroused in me, 
are unabated at this moment. It was a 
joy and a refreshment to me to be with 
you then, and, if it were possible, how 
gladly would I be again, now drinking in 
the happy inspiration of your combined 
noble ‘*magnetism’’ in the work of raising 
women in influence and power of useful 
ness, which we all believe to be the great- 
est possible cause that we can serve in 
this our day and generation! 

Iam happy to report to you that the 
International organization sketched out 
at Washington in 1902 has progressed as 
far and as favorably as I could have hoped 
in this country. On my return home, I 
had an interview with the ‘‘United Com- 
mittee,” as whose delegate I had come to 
your Convention. This ‘‘United British 
Com mittee’’ consists of members appoint- 
ed to represent all the local Committees 
of the country—the London ‘Central’’ 
Committee, the Edinburgh, the North of 
England, and other separate societies. 
These ina measure work together, We 
have not a proper National organization 
and National officers as you have, elected 
by delegates from the whole country in 
Convention, with a National treasury and 
Headquarters. The ‘‘United Committee”’ 
is the nearest approach to a National 
welding of our local forces into a whole. 
This Committee, after hearing my report 
and corresponding with our International 
secretary, Mrs. Chapman Catt, voted to 





constitute a British National Sub-Commit- 
tee of the International, and appointed as 
its members Miss Palliser of the London 
Committee, Miss Methven of the Scottish 
National Society, and Mrs. Fenwick Mil- 
ler. The Sub-Committee thus constitut- 
ed elected me its chairman, and Miss Pal- 
liser its secretary. We are hoping to im- 
prove the International organization, on 
suggestions from your side, at our forth- 
coming meeting in Germany. 

England is notoriously “‘insular,’’ and 
International work is alien to average 
thought amongst us. Readers of Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton’s ‘Reminiscences’ 
will recall how she indignantly recounts 
the refusal of the English suffragists, 
twenty-five years ago or so, to attempt 
an International organization. It would 
be idle to deny that to some extent our 
‘insularity’? remains unchanged. But, 
personally, I feel, and there are many 
here who feel with me, that the cause of 
woman is everywhere one. As her sex 
oppression, denial of opportunity, refusal 
of education, influence and equal rights 
before the law, has been uniform all the 
world over, so now the advance of women 
anywhere helps their sisters in other Jands 
and under all national conditions. The 
mountain peaks first reflect the rising 
sun’s bright rays; but, though the world 
beneath may still be wrapped in darkness, 
while the brilliance calls the longing eye 
upwards, it also assures us that the radi- 
ance is coming to bless the lower earth 
ere long. So the rights, opportunities, 
and advances gained by women every- 
where are at once a gleam of hope and a 
presage of future good to those who still 
sit in thee shadow. Our enemies watch 
eagerly for any incideat on record any- 
where that they can use, even by unfairly 
wresting it, to make women’s equal rights 
seem a failure and unwise. It behooves 
us, with at least equal readiness and care, 
to watch for and publish the successes, 
the noble good deeds, and the advancing 
works and proved ability of women. 

With admiring and abiding love for 
America’s grand women, the suffrage 
leaders, I remain 

Your sister in the cause, 
FLORENCE FENWICK MILLER, 
London, January, 1904. 


STATE REPORTS. 


CONECTICUT, 


At the last session of the Legislature 
(1903) the State Association had a bill in- 
troduced entitled, ‘‘An act conferring 
upon women tax-payers the right to vote 
in city, town, borough, and school district 
meetings.’’ The bill was ably argued by 
Mrs. Hooker, Mrs. Fessenden, and others, 
and after going through the usual forms, 
met with the usual result—defeat, this 
time by a vote of 105 to 60. 

In January, 1903, pians were developed 
for interesting the State Grange in woman 
suffrage. Mrs. E. D. Bacon was appoint- 
ed to address the Granges. She has be- 
come a member of the Grange herself, 
which makes her addresses all the more 
effective, aud has been speaking before 
local granges. The State Grange last 
week passed a resolution endorsing woman 
suffrage. Mrs. Bacon is devoting much 
time to the work of inducing State and 
National conventions of various kinds to 
adopt resolutions in favor of woman suf 
frage. Through these efforts, the Connec 
ticut Spiritualists’ Association, at their 
annual camp meeting last summer, adopt- 
ed a strong suffrage resolution. From the 
Sons of Temperance an encouraging re- 
ply was received. The International Ty po- 
graphical Union, in convention in Wasb- 
ington, D. C., last summer, unanimously 
adopted a strong resolution Mrs, Bacon 
had drawn up. This resolution, presented 
and worked for by Mrs. Bacon’s busband, 
a member of the organization, reads as 
follows: 

Whereas, the [nternatioaal Typographical 
Union was the first Union to demand that 
equal wages shall be paid for the same work 
to both sexes in any Union office; therefore, 

Resolved, That recognizing that industrial 
evolution has driven women in ever increas- 
ing numbers into the trades and professions, 
until they constitute a large percentage of 
wage-earners of the country, we believe they 
should have the same right to vote as men 
for the better defence of their industrial 
position. 

The regular annual meetings have been 
transferred from spring to fall. The Polit- 
ical Equality Club of Meriden entertained 
the meeting last November. Mrs Hooker 
presided, and Mrs. Catt made two ad- 
dresses. 





There are two suffrage clubs in the 
State, the Hartford Equal Rights Club, 
now in its twentieth year, and the Meri- 
den Equality Club. 

Mrs. Truesdell, the faithful State Press 
Superintendent, has during the past year 
sent out 1,304 articles. Some newspapers 
were willing and others glad to print the 
articles. One said the matter was welcome 
when it was in the form of interesting 
news. 

The president, Mrs. Hooker, at her own 
expense, has furnished quantities of liter- 
ature for distribu ion, Wh2»n the bill was 
before the Legislature asking for the bal- 
lot for tax-paying women, Mrs. Hooker 
had printed a thousand or more copies of 
‘*An Appeal to the Members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in favor of the Right of 
Taxpaying Women to Vote, etc.,’’ made 
by the Hon. John Hooker when such a 
bill was pending in 1874. These leaflets 
were widely distributed. Mrs. Hooker 
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has also furnished a thousand copies of 
the “Speech” she had prepared for the 
Constitutional Convention, but which she 
was not given opportunity to deliver. 
These, with copies of Progress, which she 
has purchased in large numbers, have 
been distributed whenever opportunity 
offered. The number of copies of Progress 
for October and January purchased by 
Mrs. Hooker made it possible for Head- 
quarters to send a copy to every newspa- 
per in Connecticut. 
FRANCES ELLEN BuRR, Sec. 


MARYLAND, 


The past year has been one of active 
work and material gains. Our annual 
State Convention, held in November in 
Baltimore, attracted large audiences. A 
service in memory of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton was held. In the evening 
Miss Harriet May Mills of New York was 
the principal speaker. 

During the week of November 23 our 
Organization Committee, Mrs, Emma Mad- 
dox Funck, chairman, visited four Mary- 
land towns, including our State Capital. 
Afternoon and evening meetings were 
held in each town, with Miss Harriet May 
Mills as principal speaker. One club of 
thirty-two members was organized, and 
committees were secured in the other 
places to arrange for future meetings, to 
distribute suffrage literature, etc. 

The re County Association 
has increased its membership more than 
20 per cent. Its energies have been prin- 
cipally directed toward the distribution of 
literature hundreds of papers and leaflets 
upon that subject having been sent out. 

The Baltimore City Club reports a slight 
itcrease of membership. Its enrolment 
work has resulted in securing between 
six and seven hundred names. Through 
the effort of its president, sufficient money 
has been raised by subscription to pay the 
rental for one year of a permanent home 
for the club in one of the best sections of 
the city. Its Press Work has been effect- 
ive. Baltimore papers have during the 
past year published forty-two notices, and 
about one hundred articles pertaining to 
and in favor of suffrage for women. The 
attitude of the press is highly encourag- 
ing, and we find, as a rule, the papers are 
pleased to publish suffrage matter if it is 
properly presented and ‘‘newsy.”’ 

There is a steady growth along suffrage 
lines and a much greater per cent. of 
favorable sentiment exists now than ever 
before in the history of the State. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MARY BENTLEY THOMAS, Pres. 
Etta N. Mappox, Cor. Sec. 


NEW JERSEY, 

Our two days of midsummer meetings, 
held as heretofore under the auspices of 
the Ocean Grove Camp-Meeting Associa- 
tion, in its Tabernacle, attracted large au- 
diences. A local auxiliary society was 
formed, which has twenty-five members. 

To the National, our thanks are due for 
sending us on this occasion the Rev. Anna 
Howard Shaw and Miss Harriet May Mills. 
Among our speakers were Mrs. Lucretia 
+ amas and Mrs, Florence Howe 

all. 

The enthusiasm kindled at Ocean Grove 
spread along to the coast to Manasquan, 
where by invitation we held an evening 
meeting the same week in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Dr. Shaw, by her con- 
vincing lecture, ‘‘The Home and the 
State,’’ aroused sufficient sentiment for us 
to organize the Manasquan Civic League 
of twenty members. 

The New Jersey State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, at its annual meeting 
last May, introduced without the knowl- 
edge of the Suffrage Association a school 
suffrage resolution, which was unanimous- 
ly adopted without debate! Some of the 
most prominent literary clubs have had 
suffrage speakers to address them. The 
subject was enthusiastically received. 
Others discussed it, and had papers writ- 
ten by their members. One club voted 
for full suffrage. 

The sympathy of the State Grange con- 
tinues. They have this year, as hereto- 
fore, discussed political equality in their 
sixty-one local societies and adopted fa- 
vorable resolutions. They also held sev- 
eral special meetings for us during our 
educational campaign. 

Miss Mills was engaged for organizing 
work. The National agreed to pay her 
salary and travelling expenses for two 
weeks, and we promised to do the same, 
Beginning November first, she spoke 
twenty-four times during the month in 
nineteen different places; visiting and 
cheering the old clubs and increasing 
their membership, and forming ten new 
ones with a membership of two hundred. 

Our fifteen affiliated clubs, numbering 
three hundred and fifty persons, are 
studying political science. Among the 
members are a number of cultured men— 
ministers, lawyers, and school superin- 
tendents. 

They are taking an interest in municipal 
afiairs, gathering statistics of taxpaying 
women, and with the State organization 
keeping a watchful eye upon the Legisla- 
ture, which meets every year in New 
Jersey. 

_One club formed a committee that has 
Visited police stations, in its own and 
nearby towns, where women prisoners are 
detained, and it has been the means of 
improving conditions and iv cultivating a 
Sentiment in favor of a Woman’s State 
Reformatory. 

At the earnest solicitation of some of 
the clubs, Mrs. Emma L. Blackwell, one 
of our State cfficers, was appointed by 
Governor Murphy a member of the State 
Commission, which has been investigating 
pee needs of a Woman’s State Reforma- 
ory. 

We petition the Legislature for good 
measures and protest against bad ones, 
Securing the codperation of the Federated 
Clubs. In this way, many women are 





converted to woman suffrage, by seeing 
their reform efforts ignored, or by being 
openly asked. by the politicians, “How 
many votes can you poll?” 

We are especially grateful to the Soci- 
ety of Friends who opened their Meeting 
House for our Annual Convevtion at Tren- 
tonin November. They gave us a deli- 
cious lunch both days, and entertained 
our delegates in their homes. 

In the evening we met inthe Y.M.C. A. 
Hall and heard a masterly address by Mrs. 
Catt on ‘Woman and the State.’’ Miss 
Mills spoke effectively on ‘Legislative 
Lights and Sbadows.”’ We formed a local 
league, which will be especially serviceable 
in legislative work. 

The press tbroughout the State is 
friendly. Besides publishing articles fur- 
nished by the National Press Superintend- 
ent and giving excellent reports of the 
meetings of our auxiliaries, it has pub- 
lished many columns written by our State 
Press Superintendent, Dr. Mary D. 
Hussey. 

MINOLA GRAHAM SEXTON, Pres, 
Fanny B, Downs, Cor.’ Sec. 


— 
MICHIGAN} 


The Michigan Equalj Suffrage Associa- 
tion has been sadly hampered during the 
past year by the long illness of its beloved 
President, Mrs. Martha E. Snyder Root. 

It secured the introduction in the Legis- 
lature last winter of a joint resolution to 
amend Sec. 7, Act 1, of the’ Constitution 
by striking out the word ‘male’ as a 
qualification for voters. The resolution 
was presented by Representative Nathan 
V. Dovell, Chairman of Legislative Com- 
mittee. Mrs. Lenor Startker Bliss made 
three trips to Lansing accompanied by 
otber members of the Committee. The 
resulution was referred to the Committee 
on Elections of the House and was not 
reported out, the Suffrage Committee, on 
account of reasons local to the Legislature, 
judging best to let it lie. 

In conjunction with this effort, a Com- 
mittee, of which Mrs. Helen Philles Jen- 
kins was chairman, completed a leaflet of 
“Eminent Opinions’? of Michigan men, 
after much correspondence, printing sev- 
eral hundred. 

‘The 19th annual convention was held at 
Paw Paw, November 10, 11, 12. Rev. Anna 
Howard Shaw gave a brilliant and inspir- 
ing address on the first evening. 

M s. Gulielma H. Barnum of Charlotte, 
was elected president, with a faithful 
corps of officers, and the association, has 
begun work toward securi g a National 
organizer. 

It iutends to press the amendment to 
the Constitution until secured. The 
last Legislature passed a bill to submit to 
the voters next November the question of 
a convention to revise the Constitution. 
Should the decision be favorable it will 
open a new field of work for the amend- 
ment. GULIELMA H. BARNES, Pres 

EpitH FRANCES HALL, Rec. Sec. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. Kate Walter Barrett addressed the 
executive committee of the National 
Council of Women at Indianapolis, Ind., 
in the interest of the Florence Crittenden 
homes for the rescue of young women, 
and read the following letter from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt: 


Dear Madam: I wish you all possible 
success with your work. I had long felt 
that there was a peculiar claim for philan- 
thropic work on behalf of the very people 
which you are striving to aid. In our s0- 
cial system they pay so heavy a penalty 
for wrong-doing, and the road to reform 
and rehabilitation is made so difficult that 
I can conceive no more worthy work than 
that of institutions such as the one under 
your management. 





Prominent officers of the navy and @ 
number of women of the navy circle in 
Washington, have organized the Navy Re- 
lief Society, an organization similar to 
the Army Relief Society, which has been 
in existence for years. This society will 
look after the widows and children of 
officers, sailors, and enlisted men of the 
navy and the marine corps. It will collect 
funds for naval families in need of assist- 
ance, will obtain employment and assist 
widows and orphans in every way pos- 
sible. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


CALIFORNIA. 





The San Francisco Evening Bulletin of 
Feb. 2 contained the following: 


“The longer I am in public office, the 
more Iam impressed with the fact that 
women should be extended the right of 
suffrage,’ said Assessor Washington 
Dodge, this morning. “It is really an 
injustice that women who pay taxes on 
property should be denied the right of 
saying how and by whom the same 
should be appraised, taxed, and the pub- 
lic funds collected. In sending out letters 
to those who own realty each year I re- 
ceive scores of answers, always written 
logically and in the best English. The 
answers are almost invariably along the 
lines I have just spoken of, that women, 
while compelled to pay taxes, have no 
right to say how the government shall 
handle their property. 

“I do not hold that the right of suffrage 
should be extended to all alike. Educa- 
tional and property restrictions should be 
demanded of them. This is a sufficient 
exaction in a country that allows aliens 
the right to cast a ballot, while intelligent 
women, many of whose ancestors fought 





FOR SALE. 





Sanitarium, Health Resort, 
Country Seat, Stock and Dairy Farm. 





SILVER HILL, 2 fine estate of 221 acres, with large and valuable 
buildings insured for $7500, 34 miles from this city, only 70 minutes’ ride by 


rail from Boston, one mile and a half from two stations in a town of 13,000 


inhabitants, for sale on easy terms. 


The property comprises a spacious three story mansion house of seven- 


teen large rooms, with wide halls, broad staircases and piazzas. 


House 


commands a pleasant view, is warmed by furnace, with fireplaces in every 


room, carpeted and partly furnished, bath room and modern improvements, 


water in house and outbuildings supplied by pipes from spring and cistern; 


also farm-house of nine rooms near the mansion, three barns, one of them 


40x 160 feet, with stalls for a hundred cows and 12 horses, carriage house 


harness room, wood-shed, carpenter’s shop, milk-room, hen-yard, piggery, ice 


house and two small lakes, high ground, fine view, 


picturesque surroundings. 


ample lawn, and 


The farm has more than a mile of frontage on two public roads, 40 acres 


mowing and tillage, 80 acres pasture, 100 acres valuable woodland, six 


orchards yielding several hundred barrels of apples, other fruit. 
and second-hand carriages will be sold with the place. 


in fair order, but some repairs needed. 


$44,000. 


Furniture 
Principal buildings 


The estate was once assessed for 


This property would be admirably adapted for a public institution, 


school, summer hotel, health resort, country seat, or stock and dairy farm. 


Address 


Price, $10,000. 


OWNER, 3 Park St., Room 7, Boston, Mass 

















and died in the great wars of the United 
States, are denied the right to say who 
shall be given the reins of goverument. 
To give women the right to vote indis- 
criminately would be to allow as many 
unworthy of the privilege the right to go 
to the polls as there are now men, It is 
for this reason that I would have them 
possess certain qualifications in this re- 
gard.”’ 

This opinion was given prominence in 
the Bulletin with displayed headlines, 
friendly in tone. 

A private letter from California says: 

**You will be glad to know that in Miss 
Gail Laughlin’s three weeks’ tour of or- 
ganizing she has formed nine new clubs. 
If she continues to do as well in the bal- 
ance of the time that she has been engaged 
with us, as sue is doing at present, we 
will have good cause for congratulations.”’ 

Miss Laughlin is now at work in the 
southern part of the State. 


LECTURES BY MRS A. M. DIAZ, 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 

A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 
For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions. 

1. The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 

2. Human Brotherhood as Political 
Economy. 

3. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture. 

4. Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole Human Problem. 
Vibrations. 

Single talks given. 

OTHER TOPICS, , 

The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 

Ethics of Nationalism. 

Educational Responsibilities of the Home 
and of the State, with a View to Citizen- 
ship. 

Application of Christianity to Civiliza- 
tion. 

The True Social Science. 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature. 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi- 
niscences. 

Social and Political Economics. 

Homes and Home-Makers, 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘William Henry 
Letters’ and the ‘‘Bybury Book,”’’ the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household. 

Address Mrs. ABBY Morton D1az, 

Belmont, Mass. 











LECTURES ON RUSSIAN LITERATURE 
By Lydia Lyoyna Pimenoff Noble (collaborator 
in “Before the Dawn,” a Story of Russian Life, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), who has recently re- 
turned from Russia. Lecture 1, Garshin and 
Korolenko; lecture 2, Chekoff and Gorky. Ad- 
dress 95 Pine Street, Malden, Mass. 








EAR FRIENDS: We almost suspect that 
D Tommy has gone and told you what folks 
are saying about us, although we told him 

not to. So many, many people are sending for us 
and we have to go to so many new and strange 
homes, that we are almost afraid to let people 
know about us. But, although we love our home 
here, we are glad to go where our master sends 
us and do his bidding, yet we hate to see him 
work so hard to keep up with his orders. He sends 
us in much latger size upon beautifully finished 
blotters, with our names given, and a verse on 
kindness to animals, and are sent by mail, post- 
paid, 6 blotters for 10¢.; 12 for 18e.; 1 for 3c. Do 
you want us to come and make you bappy’? If so 
address our master at the home we love so much, 

JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 

293 Congress St., Boston, Mass., 
and we will come to you by return mail, all ready 
to go to work. We would like homes with bands 
of mercy and other societies who love our kind. 
Yours in love and service, 81x LirrLe Kits. 


FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London, 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by F. V. VoLKHOVsKY 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions should be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England, 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions. It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘Free Russia’’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘‘Free Kussia.”’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 








After the Congress in 
Berlin, See Europe 


—wiITH— 

MRS. ELLEN GILMAN VADAS, 
For itinerary address 

303 Alexander St., Rochegter, N. Y, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in mumbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Cepostions to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Wan to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. S. 
Blackwell. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. ’ 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 

Five new leaflets, of size suitable to en- 
close in a letter, have been printed: 


Progress of Woman Suffrage. 

Fruits of Woman Suffrage. 

Woman and Temperance. 

Membership Plan. 

A Reasonable Reform, by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (a reprint). 

These are 30 cents per 100, postpaid; or 
a sample of each for 10 cents. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 











THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melboarune, Australia. 


io 
Unity, 

A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoyD JongEs & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 








FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. OHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 











THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1904. 








MBS. CATT’S ADDRESS. 


(Continued from Page 61.) 


are without property, 32 per cent. are 
illiterate, and nearly all upon their arrival 
are unable to speak our language. Yet in 
five years’ time we crown these men with 
the sovereignty of our citizenship. A 
five years’ residence is probably quite 
sufficient to enable the ee me foreign- 
er to understand our laws and institutions 
sufficiently so that he may cast an intelli- 
gent vote, but this is certainly not true of 
the more ignorant classes. Whether this 
source of danger can best be reached 
through further restrictions of naturaliza- 
tion or through revision of the naturaliza- 
tion laws should depend upon a careful 
analytical investigation, and would make 
one of the most importaut problems such 








a National Committee would be called | 


upon to solve. 
53. Unquestionably one of the necessary 
remedies is the amendment of naturaliza- 


| 


tion laws which now make possible the | 


forging of certificates, and the addition to 
the voting lists of men who have not yet 
remained the necessary five years in our 
land. This is a minor remedy, buta neces- 
sary one. 

4. Another minor remedy, but impor. 
tant, is the increase of the peri d of resi- 
dence in the State and precinct in all those 
States where the system exists of the im- 
portation of voters just before election 
with the intention of adding their names 
to the corrupt voting lists. 

5. There is a growing conviction in our 
country thata slight property qualifica- 
tion should be one of the qualifications 
for the ballot. To use the words of a 
prominent advocate of political reform, 
‘there is no reason why anyone should 
not be possessed of some property, either 


in the shape of a deposit in a savings | 


bank, stocks, real estate, bonds, or what 
not; or tuat the amount of rental for the 
home should put b+ counted as a basis of 
representation.’’ Such a theory seems 
like a backward step, and yet its merits 
are worth an investigation, and perhaps 
even this may seem a necessary remedy to 
apply. With such restrictive measures in 
vperation, a large per cent. of the irre- 
sponsible, who are now the unconscious 
agents of corruption, would certainly be 
eliminated from the situation. 

6. A movement for the elimination of 
corruption, however, would be one-sided 
and unjust indeed if its remedies should 
apply only to the purchasable vote. The 
pruning-koife must be applied to the 
briber as well as to the bribed. The labor 
of discovering the briber and proving his 


guilt is accompanied by indescribable dif. | 


ficulties. Occasionally one is punished, 


and the punishment is imprisonment or a | 


fine. These are well enough, and un- 
doubtedly necessary, but why not ‘fit the 
punishment to the crime’? Why not dis- 


franchise every man who gives or takes a | 


bribe? Last winter the Governor of Ari- 


zona vetved a bil! for the enfranchisement | 


of the women of that Territory. Very 
many of these women, intelligent, loyal, 
and virtuous women, had labored like 
‘Trojans to make the fact widely known 
that they desired to receive the benefits of 
the suffrage, and although the Legislature 
by a two-thirds vote granted their peti- 
tion, the Governor followed the action 
with his veto. Within a few months an 
election was to be held, and this same 
Governor pardoned a criminal from the 
Territorial Penitentiary just before the 
election in order that he might not be 
robbed of hie sacred right of voting. If 
disfranchisement for men is such a dis- 
grace and punishment, why not mete it 
out to those men who are guilty of the 
civil treason, for such it should be called, 
of attempting to overthrow the very 
foundation of the government? A case 
in New Hampshire offers hope that pub- 
lic sentiment might be aroused to the 
point where such a law would be support- 
ed and enforced. For many years a man 
had sold his vote regularly to his party. 
One year he made tbe mistake of selling 
it to both parties. The result was that 
both Republicans and Democrats refused 
to buy his vote again, and treated him so 
inhospitably on election day that he was 
practically disfranchised. His crime was 
not that he had been bought, but that he 
didn’t stay bought! Is it too much to 
hope that the moral perceptions of the 
American people could be so developed 
that the same kind of political ostracism 








Drugless Sleep. 


A PRIZE ESSAY.* 


One Year in the Universities of Europe to the Winner. 





Expressions from Home Universities : 


L. CLARK SEELYE, Pres. Smith College, Northampton, Mass.: 
“IT avoid insomnia by control of the respiratory and other muscles, at the sleep- 


ing hour, after the manner of your instructions. 


any use to you.”’ 


You may publish my letter if of 


DAVID 8S. JORDAN, Pres. Leland Stanford, Jr., Univ., California: 
“I am greatly interested in your work and have made public your prize offer. I 
believe doctors should find some mode of inviting sleep other than through the 
damaging drug, to which I have a strong prejudice.”’ 

W. E. HUNTINGTON, President Boston University: 

‘*I have practiced ‘muscular exertion’ for many years, also deep breathing, as a 
means of sound health and good sleep, which is so essential.’’ 

HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President Oberlin College, Ohio: 
“I believe fully in such methods as you recommend for inducing sleep, and I have 


used similar methods with success.”’ 


L. A. GARRISON, President Centrai University, lowa: 
“IT have never found anything but the method you suggest of any value in produc- 


ing natural sleep.”’ 


CHARLES C. THACH, President Alabama Polytechnic Institute : 


“IT have practiced successfully for years the method you advocate. 


I wish you 


God-speed in your crusade against sleep-producing drugs.”’ 

J. A. HOUSTON, M.D., Supt. Northampton Insane Hospital : 
‘The elevation of medical science, and the best welfare of mankind, I believe to 
have characterized Dr. Learned’s efforts during our acquaintance of fifteen years 


in Northampton.”’ 





I will meet organized bodies, medical and scientific—a limited number—during 


the winter. 
treatment of insomnia at present. 


Also the humanitarian capitalist. 
Address 


I cannot supervise the individual 


J. B. LEARNED, M. D. 


419 Boylston Street, or Parker House, Boston. 


* All needed detail will appear later. 


= 


See Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 











Ov assortment of GLOVES, 
VEILS, NECKWEAK and 


BELTS 


is very complete, and 


we are constantly adding the 
newest things procurable. 


Miss M. 


F. FISK 


144 TREMONT ST. 














demand of every voter who absents him- 
self on election day, an excuse for his ab- 
sence, and, when he has absented himself 
without good excuse for a definite number 
of elections, he too should suffer the pun- 
ishment of disfranchisement. If such a 
law should be found feasible and should 
be established, it goes without saying 
that a fishing or hunting trip in the coun- 
try, or attention to one’s personal busi- 
ness, would not be received ag a suitable 
excuse, 

8. Yet, with the curtailment of the irre- 
sponsible vote at the bottom, and the in- 
different or dishonest vote on the top, we 
would not have completed our task. An 
education of public sentiment must be 
conducted through every school and col- 
lege and church, through the press, the 
pulpit, and the platform, until a healthy, 
wholesome hatred has been created for 
the selling and buying of votes at the 
polis, the ‘‘graft’’ of municipalities, and 
the corrupt control of Legislatures. We 
must burn into the understanding of our 
people a quotation from President Roose- 
velt’s recent message to Congress: “Gov 
ernment of the people, by the people, for 
the people will perish from the face of the 
earth if bribery is tolerated.”” We must 
persuade Sunday-school superintendents 
to teach a new commandment, a modern 
application of the old: ‘*‘Thou shalt not 
buy nor sell thy vote.’’ We must per 
suade the public schoul, the poor, over- 
worked public school, to teach the same 
commandment. As one lady has put it, 
we need to add another ‘“‘r’’ to the cur- 
riculum, and make it ‘treading, ritiog, 
rithmetic, and righteousness” in politics. 


| We must galvanize the whole electorate 


should be meted out to all buyers and | 
sellers of votes? It would be an easier | 


law to make than to enforce; but, with 
time, sufficiently strong public opinion 
might be created to ferret out these polit- 
ical criminals and bring them to justice. 

7. The reform parties in our great cities 
seem agreed that the chief cause of the 
existence of ‘‘graft’’ in our great munici- 
palities is the indifference of those who 
should be most active in the support of 
good government. Mr. Folk, the worthy 
prosecuting attorney of St. Louis, has 
said that the politically corrupt represent 
but 1 per cent. of the total vote; our diffi- 
culties have come through the apathy of 
the 99 percent. Whether or not Mr. Folk 
is correct, any observer of American af- 
fairs will surely agree that those who are 
corrupting American politics represent a 
minority, and will agree that corruption 
continues to exist because the indifferent 
majority tolerates it. In a republic the 
majority has power to enforce its will, 
and when it fails to do so, it is because it 
does not care todoit. There is therefore 
not such a crying need in American poli- 
tics **to turn the rascals out’’ as to turn in 
a spirit of patriotic, energetic, determined 
moral responsibility. It may be, there- 
fore, that an investigation would reveal 
the fact that a very important source of 
difficulty is to be found in the failure of 
intelligent men to exercise their citizen- 
ship. If this proves true, it may be that 
it will be found necessary to turo a leaf 
back ward in our history, and to adopt the 
plan in vogue in some of the New England 
colonies which made voting compulsory. 


It may be that it will be found feasible to | 





with the spirit of public service, and brirg 
back the old enthusiasm for democracy. 

The task before such a committee 
would be difficult indeed, and attended 
by such complications and perplexities 
that uone but the brave would serve upon 
it. Yet, despite the difficulties, such a 
committee could be formed, the causes 
could be found and the remedies could be 
applied. 

‘The woman suffragist may well exclaim, 
“Oh, the pity of it all? How different 
might have been our conditions had the 
extension of the suffrage followed con- 
sistent and just lines!’ We are surely 
reaping the harvest of the reasoning 
which enfranchised the non taxpaying 
man, while the taxpaying woman re- 
mained disfranchised; which thrust the 
ballot unasked into the hands of the Ne- 
gro, just out of slavery, while the author 
of *‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ pleaded for it in 
vain; which urged the Indians upon West- 
ern prairies to accept the suffrage as a 
favor, while the opinions of missionaries 
and teachers, who were trying to raise 
them to the level of civilization, were 
counted with idiots, insane and criminals 
on election day; which crowned with sov- 
ereignty many an illiterate or ignorant 
alien from foreign lands, while denying 
representation to educated American 
women. Such inconsistency in the appli- 
cation of justice does not find its equal in 
all the world’s history. Yet men are 
called the logical sex! 

It is too late for regrets; our duty is to 
meet the present problem with a practical 
solution. We must not forget that a di- 
vinely appointed law of evolution is guid- 
ing the world ever onward and upward. 
We must not forget that American men 


have proved their wisdom, their courage 
and their generosity on many occasions. 
We believe in their honor and integrity; 
in their love of progress and the right. 
Surely they will not long temporize with 
a cause so sacred, and in the words of the 
poet let us pray: 


“God give us men! A time like this demands 

Great hearts, strong minds, true faith and 
willing hands; 

Men whom the lus: for office does not kill; 

Men brave for truth, men whom the weak can 
trust; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will be just.” 


And let us paraphrase the words of the 
poet and pray again: 


God give us women! 
mands 

Great hearts, strong minds, true faith and 
willing hands ; 

Women whom the thought of a vote will not 
affright; 

Women brave for truth, who care not what 
the world may say; 

Women who possess opinions and who dare 
to do the right; 

Women who will cal! for justice, now, with- 
out delay. 


A time like this de- 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





WRITING will be done neatly, clearly and 
promptly by John J. 8weeny, 94 Houghton St., 
Dorchester, Mass. 





FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons in 
Freuch and in painting given on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at this studio 





HOUSEWORK. -— Armenian 26 years old, 
speaking English somewhat, and French, Ger 
mah and Italian fluently, wants a place to do 
housework. Has had six years’ experience, and 
has excelient recommendations from his former 
employers, including the Russian legation in 
Switzerland. Address JOHN BALIAN, Box 112, 
Mt. Auburn, Mass. 





GENERAL WORK. — Young Armenian, 
speaking some English, wants any work he can 
et. ddress KASPAR GARABEDIAN, 309A 
hawmut Ave., Boston. 





HOUSEWORK —Armenian student, able to 
read and write English, but not to speak it fiuent- 
ly, would like a place to do housework. rge 
wages not an object. Address CHARLES OHAN- 
NEBIAN. 26 School St., Cambridge, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK.—An Armenian boy of 18 is 
willing to do housework without wages, in return 
for English lessons. Address MvuGurpircH 
AKMAKJIAN, 93 Walnut St., Chelsea, Mass. 





HOUSE WORK.—Young Armenian, speaking 
English, with six months’ experience ot heust. 
work not cooking, wants a place. Address 
ARMENAG CooRrtiAn, 40 Kneeland St., Boston. 





COOK. — Experienced Armenian cook would 
like a place in hotel or private family. Couked 
for more than a year in Danvers Hospital, and 
refers to housekeeper there. Speaks English. 
Address Joun MANOUKIAN, 26 School St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 





GENERAL WORK.—An Armenian with ex- 
perience in a rubber factory would like any kind 
of work that he can do. Address JoHN GAROIAN, 
26 School St., Cambridge, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK. — Armenian of 23, speaking 
English, with Spemeaes as a barber and as a 
shoemaker, would like a place to do housework. 
omens S. INGLIZIAN, 22 Lansdown St., Roxbury, 
Mass. 








NATIONAL COLUMN. 





REPORT OF NATIONAL TREASURER. 


Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton presented the following report at the National Suf- 
frage Convention in Washington: 





When it was voted that National Headquarters should be placed in the hands of 
the National Treasurer, my concern was not that the work connected with Headquar- 
ters would suffer, but that as Miss Hauser was to act as office secretary, and the Treas- 
urer was to have no clerk, the treasury work would be neglected. It is a source of 
great satisfaction to me that my fears were groundless. 

The past year has been the best financially that our Association has ever known. 
Our receipts were more than ten times the receipts the first year I kept the books, and 
exceeded those of last by nearly $10,000, owing largely to the bequest of Mrs. Cornelia 
C. Hussey. We have nv debts, nor are we under financial obligations beyond our 
means in any direction. We closed our books with a balance of $11,860.13; of this, 
$10,000 came from the bequest of Mrs. C. C. Hussey, of New Jersey. During her life 
time Mrs. Hussey always contributed largely to our cause, There has not been a 
time in ten years when funds were exhausted that, upon request, Mrs. Hussey did not 
give assistance. These sums were accompanied by most modest requests, such as 
**Do not bother to acknowledge this; the return check is enough; save your time and 
strength.’”’ Mrs. Hussey was not a woman of great independent property, and her 
bequest was the major part of her estate. Her husband and children, knowing it to 
be her desire that the money should surely reach us, themselves paid the inberitance 
tax, in order that the full $10,000 should go into the treasury. This spirit is so un- 
usual that as an association we appreciate it greatly, more than we can express. This 
$10,000 is, [ think, the largest sum ever turned into our treasury, although there have 
been larger sums given to the early leaders, and by them speut on the work. 

During the past year we received in dues from States $1,297.78; from the pledges 
made at the New Orleans Convention $2,915. $3,655.32 was contributed to the New 
Hampshire campaign, the rest of the full sum of the receipts coming from contribu- 
tions, and from interest on money invested. The five States paying the largest dues in 
1902—New York, $265.70; Mass., $157.20; Neb., $96.00; lowa, $81.85; Penn., $76.50. 
1903—New York, $293.00; Mass., $160.20; Neb., $114.20; lowa, $100.48; Penn., $78.50. 

It will be seen that the five which stood at the head last year have done so this, 
and that all of them have increased their dues. A majority of these have increased 
more than the dues show, for all the dues were not sent to State treasurers in time. 
Last year a State threatened to crowd Pennsylvania out of the fifth place. The threat 
was not executed; but this year, unless Pennsylvania shows great increase, it will do 
it. As National Treasurer I hope it will not, as State President | hope it will. 

This year Louisiana doubled, and added 75 members beside. New Hampshire 
doubled, and added 67 besides. The States which gained in membersbip are Delaware, 
Kentucky, Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and the 
Friends E, R. A. 

Associations and persons contributing $100 or more are California W.S. A.; A. R. 
Faulkner, Cal.; Emma Shafter Howard, Cal.; a Friend in Connecticut; District of 
Columbia E. 8. A.; Mary J. Coggeshall, Iowa; Kentucky E. R. A.; Massachusetts 
W.5S. A.; Brooklyn League Committee for Work; Pauline A. Shaw, Mass,; Jessie Cas- 
sidy Saunders, N. J.; Mrs. C. C. Catt; Geo. W. Catt; Emily Howland; Cornelia H. 
Carey; N. Y. State W. S. A.; Ohio W. S. A.; Alberta Moorehouse Goudiss; Pennsyl- 
vania W. S. A.; Rhode Island W. S. A.; Mrs. E. K. Church Fund. 

Those giving 350 or more are: Fidelia Jewett and Mrs, L. J. Martin, California; 
Susan Riley Ashley, Ellis Meredith, Hon. Thomas M. Patterson, Mrs. Geo. A. Smith, 
Cvlorado; Mary Foote Henderson, D. C.; Bertha Harwood, Ill.; Mary Isabella Bybee, 
Ind.; Maine W. 8S. A., Anna G, Fowler, Eunice J. Simpson, Nellie S. Smith, Susan A. 
Whiting, Mass.; Geo. A. Perry, Mich.; Minnesota W. S. A., Elizabeth A. Russell, 
Minn.; Nebraska W. S. A.; Susan W. Lippincott, N. J.; Elizabeth Smith Miller, Sarah 
L. Willis, Brooklyn W. S. A., Margaret Livingstone Chanler, Mary Putnam Jacobi, 
Fanny Garrison Villard, N. Y.; Rachel Foster Avery, Penn.; Hon. James L. Hughes, 
Canada; Ladies of the Maccabees of the World. 

The per cent. of paid pledges this year is larger than ever before, only $261 re- 
maining unpaid. 

There is before you a summarized report. It is necessary for you as members of 
the convention to understand exactly our financial condition. You will see that the 
running expenses have not been quite so large this year as usual; that we contributed 
$3 255.19 for the New Hampshire campaign, $1,689.76 for Organization, $2,330.43 for 
Headquarters, including office secretary. It is almost impossible to make general 
statements as to figures without explanation. Although our vouchers show this sum 
of $2,330.43 paid tor Headquarters, it needs some explanation if one cares to compare 
the expenses in New York with these in Warren. The expenses of moving are in- 
cluded in this, as are the first four months of New York expenses. The salary of the 
secretary in charge of the Warren office is also included in this sum, while the salary 
of the person in charge in New York, Miss Gordon, was not included in the expenses 
of Headquarters last year. An average of the monthly expenses, including salaries 
of Miss Gordon in New York and Miss Hauser in Warren, would bring us nearer the 
right amount. Average monthly expenses of Headquarters this year, including the 
moving, the four mouths in New York and Miss Hauser’s salary, $192 plus per month. 
Average expenses of Headquarters last year, including Miss Gordon’s salary, $275 
plus. The saving is an average of $83 per month, and it comes in the difference of 
salary, rent and telephone. 

The National Treasurer oas had in charge the organization work of the States. To 
an experienced hand or tv an outsider, this may not seem much; but it occasioned 
more anxiety than any other work performed, because it was turned over to me as 
Mrs. Catt was leaving for Europe, and I felt helpless, The result was most satisfac- 
tory. The States which were interested, were California, lowa, New Jersey and Min- 
nesvta, all codperated. It is believed that in the future such work will be continued. 
As soon as States try to do their own work, they will develop and grow. Nothing 
helps like responsibility. 

Some years ago Miss Anthony conceived the idea of raising a permanent fund, 
which could be used for suffrage as the Peabody fund was for education. She talked 
with her intimate friends and interested a number of them. 
Henrietta M. Banker and Mrs. Cornelia C. Hussey. Each of these women bequeathed 
a sum of mouey to the Association. The former bequest is in litigation; the latter 
has been paid in. The amount we shall realize from Mrs. Banker’s bequest will be 
about $3,000, the amount we received from Mrs. Hussey’s was 310,000. Miss Anthony 
and Mrs. Catt are both very anxious that this sum shall be heid for a nucleus for a 
permanent fund, not to be drawn on except for campaigns, and not then if possible to 
get on without it, but rather that other bequests be added to it, and that in time we 
may accumulate enough to have the interest equal the running expenses. We have 
at present in this fund, bearing interest, Mrs. Hussey’s $10,000, Mrs. Charlotte Cleve- 
land’s $2,000, Mrs. Jonas Green’s $100, and Dr. Helen J. Underwood’s $100, making 
$12,200. Wedo not know whether we shall be able to raise at this convention a sum 
sufficient to cover the running expenses. If we are not, we must draw on this fund, 

As National Treasurer, 1 wish to call the attention of local, county and State 
treasurers to the responsibility of their work. Opon these treasurers, more than upon 
any other officers, depends the future of the question of woman suffrage. The office 
of treasurer is not to be entered into lightly. Local] treasurers should not only take 
dues offered them, but should call upon persons in arrears and ask for thesame. In 
growing towns, treasurers should learn who new comers are, and invite such people 
to attend meetings, and ask them to join clubs. The dues should be forwarded to the 
county or State treasurer in plenty of time to have them count at the State convention. 
This year in several States the presidents and organizers worked hard and obtained a 
handsome increase of membership, but local and county treasurers were dilatory, so 
that the increase can not be reported this year. This fact is one of the most discour- 
aging things a State president has to meet. Local and county treasurers do not appre- 
ciate this. 

What is true of local treasurers is also true of State treasurers. State treasurers 
have three distinct duties, and no woman should take the office who is not willing to 
assume them. She should keep the State presideat informed of the condition 
of the treasury, she should never under auy circumstances pay out any part 
of the State dues which belong to the National, i. e., ten cents for every member, she 
should be in correspondence with local treasurers, and if dues do not come in on 
time, should immediately investigate the cause and helpto remedy it. Lastly, she must 
devise ways of raising money. Ina large number of our States, State presidents plan 
the work and raise the funds as well. This latter duty belongs to State treasurers, 
and many of them would gladly do their duty in this direction if they knew it to be 
their duty. 

The National Treasurer, from the beginning, has been cognizant of the trust and 
love of a majority of the workers of the Association, and of an appreciation of her 
work. The past year has been no exception. Nearly everybody has helped, and 
very few have hindered. People outside of the Association often ask why it is that 
women can be found who are willing to give their time to a work without recompense. 
We can not answer such inquiries, and yet we ourselves kno that, th:ough tbis love 
and devotion toa just and holy cause, we rise to a higher plane, we see with larger 
eyes, we feel the presence of the real self of our fellow worker. Wecan no more ex- 
plain why this is so than we can analyze ‘‘mother love’’ or the love of a daughter for 
a father, but we know it. It is for this reason that your treasurer rejoices every day 
that she was so placed, either by design or chance, and so blessed with perfect health 
that she has been able to serve in the cause of woman’s political freedom. 


HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 
Treasurer National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Among these were Mrs. . 
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